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ART THOU ALREADY WEARY? 
BY FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
Art thou already weary: of the way, 
Thou who hast yet but half the way gone o’er? 
Get up and lift thy burthen; lo, before 
Thy feet the road goes stretching far away. 
If thou already faint who art but come 
Through half thy pilgrimage, with fellows 
gay, 
Love, youth and hope, under the rosy bloom 
And temperate airs of early breaking day— 
Look yonder, how the heavens stoop and 
gloom! 
There cease the trees to shade, the flowers to 
spring, 
And the angels leave thee. 
become 
Through yon drear stretch of dismal wander- 
ing, 
Lonely and dark ? I shall take courage,friend, 
For comes not every step more near the end? 


What wilt thou 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, arrived in Denver, Col., Oct. 
17, and will remain till Oct. 21. On 
the evening of Oct. 17, Mrs. Catt spoke 
before the social science department of 
the Woman’s Club on‘‘A Battle Won: A 
Battle to be Won.’’ It wasa special meet- 
ing of the department, and all Federated 
Clubs and members of the State Suffrage 
Association were invited. Each woman 
was privileged to bring an escort. While 
in Denver Mrs. Catt expects to look into 
the methods of women in conducting a 
Campaign. She is the guest of Mrs, W. 
T. Cromwell, and much entertaining is be- 
ing done in her honor. 





The women’s department of the Me- 
chanics’ Fair is unique in its kind, and is 
of so much interest that every woman in 
Boston ought to take time to visit it. No 
matter if you are busy; do as the Roman 
general did—‘'Find a way, or make it.”’ 





Candidates for the Illinois Legislature 
do not understand why they are re- 
Ceiving the Woman’s JourNnaL. It 


is sent to them at the request of Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, and is paid 
for out a fund left by the late Mrs, Church 
of Illinois to be used for woman suffrage. 
No bill for it will be sent them; it is a 
free gift. 





In Tennessee, the State factory inspec- 
tor has peremptorily ordered a number of 
factories to cease employing children. 
The order has been obeyed. Most of 
those affected by it are girls under four- 
teen years of age. 


— _ oS 


Miss Clara Esther Ripley, daughter 
of Mr. William Warren Ripley and Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was married Oct. 6, to Lieut. Fred E. 
Smith, Third United States Infantry. 
After Nov. 15, the young couple will be at 
home at Fort Thomas, Ky. All good suf- 
fragists will wish them joy. 


Oe 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The opening Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. for the season was held 
on Oct. 14, at 3 Park St., Boston, with a 
large attendance. Mrs. Livermore pre- 
sided, for the first time since her illness. 
She was looking unusually well. She in- 
troduced Miss Anna Hvoslef of Christiania 
as “our neighbor from Norway,” saying 
that distance had been almost eliminated 
by modern invention, and that all the 
women of the world were now neighbors 
to each other. Miss Hvoslef spoke on 
“The Woman Question in Norway.’’ Her 
address was so exceptionally interesting 
that instead of giving a brief synopsis, we 
shall publish it next week in full. Many 
questions were asked of Miss Hvoslef at 
the close of her talk. Mrs. Livermore 
also answered questions about the hydro- 
gen burner which she recommanded as a 
substitute for coal, in her article in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL last week. Refresh- 
ments and a social hour followed. Three 
new members joined the Association. 

The next Fortnightly will take place on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 28. The pro- 
gramme will be announced later. 





MOUNTAINEERING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

A Boston woman who went on a recent 
excursion to the interior of British 
Columbia sent home to a friend a letter 


| giving a graphic description of mountain- 


eering in the wilds. We are allowed to 
publish some extracts: 





I am in a wonderful place here, right 
in among the mountains and glaciers. 
How I wish I could give you a peep of it! 
Right opposite the window where I sit 
writing is a steep wall of wooded moun- 
tain, with a white cataract stream foam- 
ing down from the top. Above peep down 
the rocky tops of higher mountains, 
through the clouds—for it has been rain- 
ing hard this morning. To the right, the 
great white Illeceillewaet Glacier slopes 
down the valley in full sight. 

I must tell you about my two camping 
expeditions. Almost all the party went 
over to lovely Emerald Lake, to camp out 
in a new and wholly unfurnished chalet, 
i. e., there were three mattresses, two 
cots, and a few kitchen utensils, with a 
few small packing cases to sit on. We 
slept three on a mattress on the floor, and 
cooked our meals at the one open fire- 
place in the big living room down-stairs. 
Most of them drove there by a wood road, 
but I went with a walking party, over a 
mountain pass, and then down through 
the thick woods, without a trail, to the 
lake. We were about four hours floun- 
dering around among the trees, and didn’t 
reach the chalet until dark, barely finding 
the way there. The next day we made a 
beautiful excursion to the Yoho Valley, 
some walking, and some riding ponies 
part way. I rode, and I said afterwards 
that if my hair wasn’t gray that night, it 
ought to have been. We rode astride, 
with a little hump in front of the saddle 
to hold on by, which is much safer than a 
side-saddle; but the trail was so steep 
and stony that I was ‘‘scared blue’’ on the 
way down. 

When we returned to our valley in the 
afternoon, the streams were so swollen 
that all had to ride, so we doubled up, 
two on a horse, which was quite an expe- 
rience. A big carriage came to the chalet 
for us, and took us back to Field that 
night. 

The next day we did quite as queer a 








thing as riding two on a pony, for we 
took a train up to Hector, a station seven 
miles above Field, and then rode back on 
the cow-catcher of the engine, which 
backs down the grade to Field much fast- 
er than it comes up. Six of us sat on the 
cow-catcher, holding on for dear life, and 
enjoying the magnificent views, while be- 
ing nearly deafened with the puff, puff! of 
the engine, and sprinkled with cinders 
and water. It was an experience not to 
be forgotten. 

My biggest adventure of all was my 
second camping trip, which was not so 
civilized a sort of camping as the first. 

Only four of us went, two gentlemen 
and two ladies, with a Swiss guide and a 
porter. We left Field at about seven in 
the morning, and climbed over two steep 
mountain passes, the second a snow pass, 
where we went up over the snow in Indian 
file, supporting ourselves on our ice picks, 
and each stepping in the footprints of the 
guide, who once went in up to his knee, 

When we reached the top, we could 
look over the snow slopes down into the 
valley, at the distant end of which we had 
a glimpse of a part of Lake O’Hara, the 
object of our journey. We little dreamed 
how long it would take us to get there! 

First we glissaded down over two snow 
slopes, like little mountains,—i. e., you 
slant your ice pick behind you to steady 
you, and slide down on your feet—if you 
can! Part of the time I held on by the 
guide’s shoulder, and slid down with him. 
It was quite unknown country to every- 
body, even the guide, beyond, as this was 
a route nobody had ever taken, so far as 
we knew. We were still far above the 
valley, and next came to a sort of chimney 
of loose stones, with a steep snow-slide 
below, and precipices beyond that. It 
looked like an awful place to go down, 
and just as we were starting, the little 
spaniel that kad come with us, and was 
the best climber of the party, hopped 
about and sent down some loose stones 
from above. This frightened Prof. ——, 
and he ordered one of the men to catch 
and hold the dog until the party were 
down. Then we followed the guide back- 
wards down the steep snow-slide, as if it 
were a ladder, stepping where he did, 
then over a very steep slope of loose 
stones, only to find that the cliffs below 
were perpendicular rock, which we could 
not get down unless we swung down with 
arope. So we crossed a waterfall, and 
climbed up a stony cliff on the right, and 
after that had to edge around a corner of 
rock, with only a few inches, it seemed, 
of slushy footing, and below a precipice 
with a waterfall! That to me was the 
‘‘skeeriest’’ of all. Then we descended a 
very long and steep slope of loose stones, 
into the valley, and sat down for some re- 
freshment (it was about supper time), be- 
fore stumbling on over boulders, across 
snow-patches, and through timber, in the 
direction of our ever far-away lake. 

Finally showers and gathering darkness 
forced us to camp for the night, on the 
shore of a nameless lake, with a great 
giant of arocky mountain towering right 
above it, and a range of snow peaks across 
the water. We lay on spruce and balsam 
boughs under a single large spruce tree, 
heads to the roots and feet to the roaring 
camp-fire, which they kept up all night, 
despite the rain. We were each rolled in 
a blanket, with a small rubber blanket 
across our feet. It rained, thundered, 
and lightened at frequent intervals during 
the night, and why we were not wet 
through Ido not know. At one time I 
felt the rain pattering on my face. Once 
the moon came out for a few minutes, and 
the fire blazed up bright, with a shower 
of sparks rising into the air, and I thought 
I had never seen anything so picturesque. 
A little while after,I looked up from under 
the brim of my cloth hat (which I wore as 
a combination of umbrella and night-cap), 
and saw what looked to me like a brown 
silk tassel waving just above, Itgproved 
to be the ear of the spaniel, who had wise- 
ly sought the only dry spot, in the roots 
above our heads. 

After a rather unsatisfactory breakfast 
of canned brown bread and lukewarm 
beans (it is impossible to get anything 
hot), we were off about five o’clock for 
Lake O’Hara. It took us nearly three 
hours to reach it, as we had to climb over 
two ridges and pass various lakes, one of 
them frozen. Fortuuately the sun came 
out while we were at beautiful Lake 
O’ Hara, so that we could walk about the 
shore and take some pictures. But the 
walk back to Hector (the easiest way out) 
was atough one. The guide cut down a 
tree and made us a bridge over the roar- 





ing mountain stream; then we followed 
its course through the woods, most of the 
time without any trail, and then had to 
cross a big ‘‘musky,” or swamp, which 
was like walking over soaked sponges, for 
about two hours. It rained most of the 
afternoon, sometimes quite hard. We 
were walking almost steadily for eight 
hours, until we reached Hector, at a little 
after seven P. M.—such a looking set of 
tramps, with the water gurgling in our 
boots, and wet above the knees! 

We rode back to Field, after some de. 
lay, on an engine. This time I was glad'to 
go inside, close to the hot boiler. Prof. 
—had telegraphed forward for them to 
save us some dinner, so we had a good 
meal before going to bed. 


Our readers will agree thatla}woman 
who could do all this would probably 
have strength enough to get to the ballot- 
box. 





-_—- 


EDUCATION FOR ARMENIAN GIRLS. 


Miss Varteni Baroonian, an intelligent 
young Armenian lady who has been a 
teacher for the past four years in the 
American missionary high school at Erze- 
roum in Turkey, is now pursuing her 
studies in Boston, She says that there is 
a great desire for education among the 
Armenian girls in Erzeroum, although 
many of them are too poor to go to school, 
even at the very moderate price charged 
to the day pupils—a dollar and a half a 
year, 

“T noticed one lame girl, about twelve 
years old, who always stayed around the 
door of the school,’’ said Miss Baroonian. 
‘She could knit very well, but who would 
buy her knitting? The women of every 
household knit for themselves. I per- 
suaded my scholars to contribute one cent 
apiece, and thus pay for her admission to 
the lower school as a day pupil. She 
proved very bright and industrious; the 
teachers told me they were glad to have 
so good a scholar. But this year I am 
not there to encourage my girls to con- 
tribute for her tuition, and 1 am afraid it 
will be neglected. You do not know how 
hard it was for those girls to get that one 
cent! 

‘In Turkey there is no way for a wo- 
man or girl to earn money except by 
school-teaching or needlework, and the 
pay for needlework is almost nothing. 
There was one orphan girl who could 
make fine embroidered edging beautifully, 
so well that all the consuls’ wives wanted 
her to work for them; but by working 
day and night for a year, she was able to 
earn only five dollars—barely enough to 
pay for her clothes.”’ 

Miss Baroonian says that in Erzeroum 
the orphans whose parents were killed in 
the massacres are cared for in an orphan- 
age supported by foreign aid, but there 
are also many orphan girls who have lost 
their parents by a natural death. These 
are not eligible for admission to the or- 
phanage, and many of them are utterly 
destitute, not knowing which way to turn 
for food and shelter. They can be re- 
ceived as boarding pupils in the American 
missionary school at $36 per year for 
board and tuition, and they will be well 
eared for. Miss Baroonian speaks in the 
highest terms of the kindness of Miss 
Lord, the principal. 

It is a great pity that any young hu- 
man creature thirsting for education 
should be debarred from it when so small 
a sum as a dollar and a half will pay fora 
year’s schooling. It is doubly a pity in 
the case of girls, for, as a wise man has 
said, ‘‘When you educate a man, you edu- 
cate.an individual; but when you educate 
@ woman, you educate a whole family.” 
And it is trebly a pity in the case of 
Armenian girls, because of their keen in- 
telligence and eager wish to learn. The 
last number of the Helping Hand gives 
the photograph of an Armenian girl who 
disguised herself in boy’s clothes in order 
to go to school, because there was no 
school for girls in her village. 

Would not some of our readers like to 
pay the expenses of a boarding pupil or 
of several day pupils? There is hardly a 
Sunday school class in America that 
could not raise $1.50. The price of a pair 
of gloves will pay for a girl’s education 
for a year. 

I will gladly forward any contributions. 
Better still, they may be sent direct to 
Miss Agnes U. Lord, American Mission- 
ary School, Erzeroum, Turkey. In order 
to be sure of reaching Miss Lord safely, 
money should be sent in the form of a 


gold draft made payable to her. 
A. 8. B. 


|'CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lipsy took the wheel of the 
schooner George M. Glover when it was 
| run down and badly damaged by an un- 
known craft between New York and Bos- 
ton the other day, and she steered the 
vessel while the men cleared away the 
wreckage. Mrs, Libby is the mate’s wife. 


Miss Susan B, ANTHONY, although in 
her eighty-third year, is still in active 
service. She spoke at the Wyoming vil- 
lage centennial, on Saturday, Oct. 4; the 
following Monday she went with her home 
Political Equality Club to the County 
Convention, Then she journeyed to 
Cleveland to attend the Ohio State Con- 
vention, and returned in time for her 
secretary’s wedding on Thursday evening. 


SENORITA CAROLINA HOLMAN HuIpo- 
BRO announces that in compliance witha 
somewhat widely expressed desire, fort- 
nightly meetings devoted to a practical 
study of Spanish will be held during the 
coming season, They will include study, 
reading and explanation, a brief talk on 
some topic of the hour, and conversation- 
al discussion. It is also proposed to de- 
vote some evenings to Spanish music, 
lectures in Spanish, and social intercourse 
of members and guests. Among those 
expected to contribute to these special 
evenings are: Sefiora Isidora Martinez, 
the distinguished Chilian prima donna; 
Sefior Francisco Sellén, the eminent 
Cuban poet; Prof. Frederic M. Noa, and 
others. To meet the current expenses, 
the membership fee is placed at one dol- 
lar, payable on application, and monthly 
dues of one dollar, payable at the first 
meeting of each month. The membership 
fee covers the dues for the first month, 
Further details will be furnished upon 
application to Senorita Huidobro, 7 Dur- 
ham St., Back Bay, Boston. 


Mrs. CAROLINE E, Merrick of New 
Orleans and her friend Miss Sladden were 
we come visitors this week at the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, and their presence lighted 
it up as if they had brought with them a 
flood of their own Southern sunshine 
They were on their way to the National 
W. C. T. U. Convention in Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Merrick is not only ‘‘the mother of 
woman suffrage in Louisiana,’’ but the 
mother, grandmother and great-grand- 
mother of a goodly number of real flesh- 
and-blood descendants. She recalls hav- 
ing heard Mrs, Zerelda G. Wallace say in 
a lecture: ‘I have cradled three genera- 
tions in my arms.’’ Commenting on this, 
Mrs. Merrick said, smiling: ‘I have 
cradled two; I brought up my children 
and my orpban grandchildren, but I draw 
the line at the third generation. Some- 
body else must cradle them.’’ Mrs, Mer- 
rick is as warmly interested in reform 
work as any girl, and is full of delightful 
reminiscenses of old times in Dixie. She 
and Miss Sladden were guests of the junior 
editor of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for a day 
and night. 


Miss ANNA HvosLer, the young Nor- 
wegian lady now visiting Boston, is on the 
editorial staff of the Aftenposten, or Even- 
ing Post, the most influeutial daily of 
Christiania. She is the only woman mem- 
ber of the ‘‘Conservative” Press Associa- 
tion in that city, where political feeling 
runs so high that newspaper men of op- 
posite parties are not willing to meet in 
the same Press Association. Miss Hvoslef 
and Miss Lulu Marcussen of the Dann°- 
brog were the only women among the 250 
delegates to the Scandinavian Press Con- 
gress held last June in Copenhagen. Miss 
Hvoslef was a teacher for some years, 
Sbe wrote a series of articles on the low 
pay of women teachers in Norway, which 
attracted much attention and caused a 
slight improvement in the salaries, but 
which so incensed the principal of her 
school that she was dismissed. She was 
at once offered a position on the Evening 
Post at better pay, which was rapidly 
raised, till now, after five years, she is re- 
ceiving what in Norway is a remarkably 
large salary. She considers journalism 
the finest profession in the world. Miss 
Hvoslef is spending a few months in this 
country studying our sociological institu- 
tions and furnishing correspondence to 
papers in Norway and Denmark. She isa 
member of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Norway, and says that the munici- 
pal vote which was granted to women last 
year has already had good results in rais- 
ing the pay of women teachers and in- 
creasing the number of police matrons, 
Miss Hvoslef addressed the New England 
Women’s Press Association at its meet- 
ing last Wednesday. 
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A WOMAN'S VISIT TO THE COAL FIELDS. 
BY ALICE K. FALLOWS. 

Miss Alice K. Fallows has just made a 
tour through the mining regions of Penn- 
sylvaniq. with her father, Bishop Fallows, 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, and 
she contributes to the Outlook the follow- 
ing account of what she saw there: 


A cautious guard a while ago, accord- 
ing to a story just now popular among the 
miners, saw the ringleaders of a mob 
coming over a culm pile. Word was sent 
post-haste to General Gobin. ‘Protect 
the camp at all hazards,”’ was his dramatic 
answer, A detachment moved out obedi- 
ently, with elaborate caution, to take the 
enemy in the rear, and found—two small 
breaker-boys looking with all their inter- 
ested eyes at the uniforms and brass but- 
to ns of the soldiers below. That was the 
beginning and the end. But an unduly 
sensational reporter, who saw the detach- 
ment marched out, served up to the public 
the next morning a “riot story” of the first 
magnitude. 

No one with the full quota of senses can 
deny that there have been serious disturb- 
ances in the anthracite region since the 
strike began, and friends and critics of the 
miners alike must deplore and condemn 
whatever violence has occurred. But 
after a week spent in making a complete 
circuit of the bard-coal districts, I am in- 
clined to think that many charges against 
the miners would bear sifting no better 
than the General Gobin story. I should 
not like to vouch for its accuracy, but, 
judging by my own experience, I have no 
doubt that as wide a discrepancy might 
exist between what actually happened 
and what the public believed had hap- 
pened. 

When I was leaving for Philadelphia to 
join the rest of the party, the question of 
baggage came up. ‘‘Well,’’ advised one of 
my friends, ‘“‘don’t take anything you 
can’t pick up and run with for your life.”’ 
It was my idea, too (I had _ serious 
thoughts of making my will), and it is the 
idea, I suppose, of most of those whose 
coal region is the coal region of the news- 
papers, Yet the only time I really need- 
ed to hasten my footsteps throughout the 
entire seven days of our stay there was 
when a mine mule, enjoying its first vaca- 
tion above ground, thrust an inquisitive 
nose over the fence to investigate my 
presence. 

During our first afternoon in the coal 
country we investigated several of the 
mining towns near Pottsville. Quiet 
reigned throughout them. A few men 
lingered about in small groups, sitting on 
the steps of a deserted store, or leaning 
up against a convenient wall. We saw 
also a saloon, with a sign in six languages 
—empty. On the outskirts of the towns 
miners were lying at fulllength under the 
trees of the public square, sitting on their 
own doorsteps, mending their fences, dig- 
ging potatoes, or in some other peaceful 
way keeping all the ten commandments at 
once. 

‘‘But where were the mobs?” asked one 
of the party on the way back; and when 
we said our final good-byes to the anthra- 
cite district, we echoed the same question. 
Accounts of disturbances were in the city 
papers, as usual, but they were like 
Charles Kingsley’s water-babies and little 
Tom, always where we were not. 

An omission of the storm-centers would 
have made the result less surprising, but 
our schedule included them all. At Ma- 
honey City, which is one of the worst of 
the mining towns for quick impressions 
and sudden conclusions, we thought we 
had caught a riot in the act of brewing. 
Our train arrived about eight o’clock at 
night, and between the station and the 
hotel the streets were alive with miners. 
They were huddled together on dark cor- 
ners and stretched in irregular lines 
along the curbs. Throughout the crowd 
were the excitement and tension that 
might precede a stampede of cattle on a 
Western ranch, 

“This must be a dangerous town to live 
in,’ I remarked to a daughter of one of 
the citizens. 

She smiled an undisturbed smile and 
shock her head. ‘I have been visiting in 
Philadelphia,’’ she answered, “and 1 
thought from what I read that I should 
have to go to market with a bowie-knife 
and a pistol, but I might have been to a 
Sunday-school picnic for all the trouble I 
have had, and they assure me the town 
was no different when I was away.”’ 

In one of the stores where we went for 
soda and a different point of view, the 
clerk, from his vantage of experience, 
made practically the same comment. 
“‘There’s precious little trouble when you 
get right down to it,’’ he told us, “It’s 

Shenandoah’s worked ’em up to-night. 
Something’s doing over there.”’ 

Something was! We heard of it after- 
wards from the union man who had been 
struggling with the long-distance tele- 
phone. 


quiet as a charch; and we left the miners 
applying for aid at the union center as 
placidly as the cows come to the bars for 
salt. When we arrived in Shenandoah we 
heard the details of the excitement which 
we had felt throbbing through the crowd 
at Mahoney City. It would have been 
material for a comedy if comedy and the 
coal strike had not been such ons apart. 
Seven deputies, part of a troop of cavalry, 
and part of a troop of infantry, had with 
great valor arrested three men for picking 
coal out of a deserted coal-mine. The 
embodied protest of several hundred min- 
ers made the disturbance, quickly calmed 
when the prisoners were released on their 
own bail. 

The Shenandoah mob we missed by just 
about eighteen hours, but we saw, never- 
theless, two crowds of strikers in our an- 
thracite pilgrimage worthy of the defini- 
tion. One of them was a local organiza- 
tion of Italians, whose members had 
marched six miles in a drizzling rain to 
christen an American flag. They had 
ordered it made in Italy before the strike 
began; it cost them two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and they christened it.in a close 
little lodge-room, with a blackboard list of 
“‘scabs’’ as an ominous background. 

The other crowd was an out-of-door 
mass meeting of seven thousand miners 
and their families, who gathered at Dick- 
son City to hear what President Mitchell 
had to say. Italians, Greeks, Slavs, Hun- 
garians, and most of the other nationalities 
of the earth, were gathered helter-skelter 
in the great shifting circle of humanity 
about the speaker’s platform, They 
cheered for President Mitchell; they 
listened attentively to his strong plea for 
law and order; and their approval broke 
loose when he announced that the strike 
should not be ended without their con- 
sent. 

It is never safe, of course, to take the 
composite enthusiasm of the many as the 
sober conclusions of the individual, par- 
ticularly in so vital a matter as the pres- 
ent attitude of the strikers towards the 
strike.. As evidence, the assent of the 
mass meeting to continue the fight must 
be counted out. Far more trustworthy, I 
think, were the observations made by one 
of the party who mingled unofficially 
with the crowd and listened to their com- 
ments. From these we gathered that the 
men were still strong for the strike, and 
the women, on whom the heaviest burden 
falls, even more determined. 

Conjecture is busy enough with what 
the strikers really think. ‘They would 
go back to work like sheep if they had 
protection,’’ is the belief of the operators; 
‘*They are firmer than ever,’’ Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s. The miners may follow Paul's ad- 
vice to be all things to all men, literally. 
They may tell the company one thing and 
the union another. Perhaps the wives of 
their bosoms know the truth, though they 
might make trouble by telling it to their 
next-door neighbors. I rather think the 
confessional only gets the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, and its secrets 
are locked. Certainly in seven days a 
stranger could not get an aggregation of 
frank opinions large enough to be convinc- 
ing. 

The condition of the mining regions is 
easier to determine, dependent as it is 
only on the perfection of one’s eyesight. 
‘*A state of anarchy”’ has been one of the 
gravest charges against the anthracite 
district. If so, it is the mildest state of 
anarchy I have ever imagined. In the 
forty towns we visited business was mov- 
ing along without interruption or interfer- 
ence, outwardly at least. In one place 
where we stopped awhile, a man whose 
frayed necktie and shabby clothes showed 
a receding grip on ‘‘better days,’’ walked 
up to the carriage. He had a little office 
for life insurance across the street, and 
we asked him how the strike was affect- 
ing him. 

‘*Well,’? he answered, “I was building 
up a very pretty little business, but if the 
strike lasts three weeks longer I'll go to 
the wall.’’ His voice was quiet, but it 
quivered a little, and I noticed that the 
knuckles of his hand were white with the 
tensity of his grip on the carriage door. 

How many such tragedies of a business 
career the strike is responsible for, who 
can tell? 

A half-wrecked porch in a certain vil- 
lage told us the tale of a ‘‘scab,”’ strikers, 
and dynamite. It had figured largely un- 
der scare-heads in the newspapers. The 
harm done was small enough, but I could 
find no room in a free-born American con- 
science to excuse the intention. It was 
wrong, and no amount of winking could 
make it right. But Iam not sure, at all, 
that the union was responsible. It is 
holding in check some of the hottest-tem- 
pered men onrecord. Impartial authori- 
ties who have known many strikes say 
that, considering the length of time and 
the number of men involved, this strike 
is one of the quietest that ever happened. 
Neither are the faultson one side. Primi- 





tive methods of revenge come easily to 
foreigners. We were discussing taking a 


The next morning Mahoney City was as | certain trolley one afternoon, when our 





union escort suggested politely that we 
take an earlier one. ‘‘The next carries 
home a lot of ‘scabs,’ ’’ he explained, ‘‘and 
they’d throw me off.” In a city paper 
the other day the murder of a non-union 
miner by a union striker took up all the 
headlines and half a column. Tucked 
into two lines near the bottom of the page 
was the fact that a non-union miner had 
killed a union striker. I do not offer 
these incidents under any mistaken im- 
pression that two wrongs make a right, 
but simply as an indication that there may 
be two sides even to the violence of the 
strikers, and that fair play must see them 
both, 

As to the immediate want and desola- 
tion, judging by the appearance of fami- 
lies in ¢he best quarters and the worst all 
over the districts, hunger, with the pres- 
ent amount of relief, will not be the whip 
that drives the strikers back to work. 

In the village where we stopped, it is 
true, a woman, in response to a question 
about the strike, replied emphatically: 

“Sure, we'll fight it out; we might as 
well starve striking as working.’’ The 
effect of her words was marred somewhat 
by her amply well-fed appearance, a 
brown-paper package under one arm and 
a fat cabbage under the other. 

Much more honest was the reply of an 
Italian standing in the doorway of his 
wretched apology for a home. 

“TI don’ta like,’’ he said mournfully. 
‘*T lika better strika settly.’’ 

It is the universal sentiment of Amer- 
ica. How it shall be settled is the only 
rock of division. 
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WHO WILL CARE FOR THE BABY? 

At the convention of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association at Cleveland, Oct. 7, 
8, Rey. Anna H. Shaw, who presided over 
the ‘question box,’’ answered the ques- 
tion, “If women voted, who would take 
care of the babies?”’ by saying: 

‘I will ask who attends to the little 
ones when the mother goes to church, or 
to the theatre, or plays bridge whist? 
And then, if the women’s votes were 
needed, we could depend upon the candi- 
dates to care for the babies. Tom L. 
Jobnson and Mark Hanna would see that 
the infauts were cared for, if the result of 
the election were in danger.”’ 





FREE COAL OFFERED. 

Mrs. Johanna C, Samuels, formerly of 
Nashville, Tenn., and Washington, but 
who has been in New York for several 
months, has written to President Rvoose- 
velt and has offered to turn over to the 
government valuable cannel coal lands 
owned by her in Kentucky, with the un- 
derstanding that the government shall 
mine the coal and sell it at cost to the 
thousands of people who are suffering as 
a result of the strike. 

“The property I offer to turn over to 
the use of the government,’’ said Mrs. 
Samuels, ‘comprises 303,000 acres, in 
Floyd, Bartin, and Pike Counties, Ken- 
tucky, and has been frequently described 
as the best coal lands inthe State. There 
is some anthracite coal on the land, but 
the bulk of it is canvel, which is far better 
than bituminous, and in many ways supe- 
rior to anthracite. The poor people could 
use it to advantage.”’ 

President Roosevelt has also received a 
letter from Charles Barry, president of a 
company which he says owns many thou- 
sand acres of coai fields in Jackson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, offering to permit the 
working of the fields by the Pennsyivania 
strikers on @ union basis under govern- 
ment supervision, and suggesting that an 
extra session of Congress be called to 
make an appropriation to transfer and 
house the miners and begin mining opera- 
tions. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN POLITICS. 


In a recent address before the Hull 
House Woman’s Club, Mrs, Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch illustrated the need of 
women in political matters by reference 
to the Illinois State Board of Equalization 
and the Sanitary Commission. 

“An excellent example of the kind of 
administration that women would pre- 
vent, if they were allowed to take a hand 
in the political game,” said Mrs. McCul- 
loch, ‘is afforded by the State Board of 
Equalization. It is to that tribunal that 
the big corporations with valuable fran- 
chises take their piea that they ought not 
to be charged anything, or very little, for 
the simple task of mulcting the public. 
And it is remarkable how often the men 
who make up the Buard of Equalization 
agree with the suppliant corporations. 

‘*Another instance of the need of wom- 
en in politics is conspicuously furnished 
by the Sanitary Commission. The mem- 
bers of that body, who are elected, per- 
haps, out of Christian charity, or because 
they have been promised something for 
value received, draw the salary of $6,000 
—for doing a great deal of nothing. If 
we women had a voice in their selection, 





we might not choose anybody more capa- 
ble, but we certainly would be positive that 
every man of them earned his pay to the 
last cent.” 





TAX-PAYING WOMEN AND THE BALLOT IN 
ILLINOIS. 


Many of the women’s organizations of 
Illinois have united to ask the next Legis- 
lature to extend to tax-paying women the 
right to vote for certain tax officials and 
upon matters relating to taxation. 

The extension of such rights is within 
the power of the Legislature, for the Leg- 
islature has created the various positions 
filled by these tax officials, who lay, col- 
lect, and expend tax muneys. Such of- 
ficers as supervisor, assessor, collector, 
highway commissioner, sanitary district 
trustees, and certain municipal officers 
are not named in the constitution, but are 
the creation of the Legislature. So their 
election need not be by voters having the 
qualifications specified in the constitution, 
but may be by such persons and in such 
manover as the Legislature may prescribe. 

The Supreme Courts of various States 
have decided that the Legislature has un- 
limited power in prescribing restrictions 
on the right of franchise and in making 
extensions of this right in elections of 
statutory officers not named in the consti- 
tion. Belles v. Burr, 76 Mich. 1; Wheeler 
vo. Brady, 15 Kan. 26; State v. Cones, 15 
Neb. 444; Destine v. Dubuque, 7 Iowa, 
286; State v. Board of Elections, 9 Ohio 
Cir, Ct. 134; Wood v. Quimby (R. I.), 40 
Atl. 163; Hanna v. Young (Md.), 35 Atl. 
675; State v. Dillon, 32 Fla. 566; Morrison 
v. Springer, 15 Iowa, 342; Woodley v. 
Town Council of Clio, 44 8S. C. 874; Wil- 
son v. Florence, 39 S. C. 397; Wilson v. 
Florence, 40 S. C. 290; Town of Valverde 
v. Shattuck, 19 Col. 110; Kimball v. Hen- 
dee, 57 N. J. 307; Landis v. Ashworth, 57 
N. J. 509; Chamberlain v. Cranbury, 57 
N. J. 605; Harris ». Burr (Ore.), 52 Pac. 
Rep. R. 20. 

The Llinois courts have also upheld 
such power of the Legislature. People v. 
English, 139 Ill. 631; Plummer v. Yost, 
144 Ill. 68; Ackerman v. Henck, 147 IIl. 
514; Dorsey v. Brigham, 177 Ill. 256; Dav- 
enport v. Drainage Com., 25 Ill. App. 92; 
People v. Welsh, 70 Ill. App. 641; People 
v. Nelsun, 133 Ill. 565. 

These Illinois cases sustain the power 
of the Legislature to extend the suffrage 
to women in the election of officers not 
named in the constitution. 

Not only have our courts upheld such 
power of the Legislature, but the Legisla- 
ture continues to exercise such power, 
and the persons named by the Legislature 
continue to vote, without question, for 
such officials, The drainage act of 1885 
provides that adult owners of land shall 
petition for the drainage district, and that 
every adult owner of land shall be a voter. 
Under this law women petition and vote; 
and bonds issued by these districts, or- 
ganized by the help of women’s votes, are 
held good in commercial circles and by 
our courts. Davenport v. Drainage Com- 
missioners, 25 Il], App. 92. The Legisla- 
ture, by the sanitary district act of 1889, 
provided a modified system of cumulative 
voting, whereby the elector must vote for 
five-ninths of the candidates for positions 
as sanitary district trustees. This method 
was not known to the constitution. The 
validity of this act was established by our 
Supreme Court in Wilson »v. Board of 
Trustees, 133 Ill. 443. The legality of 
such measures is therefore well settled in 
Illinois. 

The justice of allowing women property 
owners to vote on matters concerning 
their property is recognized in Illinois in 
cases where women’s money is invested 
in stock of corporations. The Legislature 
provides that stockholders may vote, and 
women stockholders do vote as do men. 
But if their money is invested in real es- 
tate, their financial interest in the larger 
corporation should be similarly recog- 
nized. Money counts in the first, and it 
should in the latter—the public corpora- 
tion. The only recognition of women’s 
right to vote by reason of real estate own- 
ership is in the drainage law of 1885, be- 
fore referred to, 

There is ample precedent in other 
States for allowing women to vote on 
matters relating to taxation. Some States 
do not even limit such rights to women 
who pay taxes, but extend them to all 
women, 

For some years past, in thirteen New 
York cities, under special charters, tax- 
paying women have been allowed to vote 
on questions of taxation, and last year 
similar privileges were granted in all vil- 
lages and towns to women property- 
owners. 

Delaware and South Carolina have sev- 
eral municipalities where these rights are 
allowed to tax-paying women. Pennsy!l- 
vania women, by petitioning for or against 
local improvements, have practically a 
voter’s privilege. 

In Louisiana, tax-paying women vote 
on these matters, and it was commonly 
acknowledged, when the question of a 
new and improved system of sewerage 








was submitted to the tax-payers of New 
Orleans, that the women tax-payers’ vote 
turned the tide for health, cleanliness, 
and progress. 

In Iowa, women vote on the question of 
issuing bonds and on the question of jp. 
creasing the tax levy; and in Montana, 
women tax-payers vote on “all questions 
submitted to the vote of the tax-payers 
of the State or any political division 
thereof.”’ 

In Wisconsin, New Jersey, Washington, 
Kansas, Oregon, and Michigan, women 
vote on matters concerning school expen- 
ditures. 

In four States, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho, women have full suf. 
frage and a vote on all matters and for al] 
officers. 

Are not the women tax-payers of Illi. 
nois as worthy of confidence and honor ag 
are their sisters in the neighboring States? 
Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny in Illinois to-day as much as it was in 
the time of King George. 

CATHARINE WAuGH McCULLOocH, 





EXASPERATED CONSERVATISM. 

It was high time for the coal strike to 
be settled. It was arousing unwonted 
radicalism even among New Jersey con- 
servatives. Here is the recent utterance, 
in a private letter toa relative, from a man 
of property and standing, who is more 
conservative than ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred: 

‘Had we not all better collect what 
money we can and go South? As Roose- 
velt was stupid enough to say in advance 
of the conference that he had no power to 
interfere in Pennsylvania, he will now 
probably feel his hands tied. He should 
at this moment have 20,000 U. S. troops 
on their way to the mines. He should 
then proclaim martial law, take possession 
of the mines and railways and work them, 
paying whatever wages may be necessary 
to secure this. Later on, the railways, 
etc., should all be placed in the hands of 
receivers, the Governor of Pennsylvania 
impeached, and the leaders both of the 
strike and the operators punished for con- 
spiracy. The President, say what he or 
Knox will, has the power and the right to 
do this in the present emergency, and it 
is his duty to do it. If the present condi- 
tions endure for two months longer, we 
shall have anarchy in all the large cities 
of the East.”’ 
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WOMEN AND TAXATION. 





These thoughts flow in upon me as I 
consider the rise in taxes for this year. 

Let me present a common case to the 
just and intelligent men of this commu- 
nity, and then let them decide if women 
are treated fairly in the common affairs of 
life. 

A woman is left a with an infant son to 
support, She must be father and mother, 
too—must not only take care of the home 
but provide it. All public offices are 
closed to her, and comparatively few 
places are open to her that are very remun- 
erative. Teaching is eminently respecta- 
ble, and furnishes enough to live comfort- 
ably on, so she chooses this, All the 
higher places in the public schools, both 
as regards honors and remuneration, are 
given to men, so no matter how intelligent 
she may be naturally, nor how diligent in 
discharge of her duties, she can never 
hope to rise to the highest place. She 
sees men of inferior breeding and educa- 
tion quickly rising from country school 
teachers to principals, county superin- 
tendents, and even perhaps State superin- 
tendents, and she must be satisfied to act 
under these, however incompetent. Why? 
Because they have a vote and can secure 
other votes for the governor, justices of 
the peace, and aldermen. Always and 
everywhere is she handicapped because 
she has no political power. 

The son to whom she has been both 
father and mother arrives at his majority 
and becomes a voter, and shares with 
millions of others sovereignty over her to 
whom he owes all. If he is a good son, 
he listens to his mother’s counsels and 
acts for her and himself, but for himself 
first, of course, for it is his opinions that 
he is in honor bound to express at the 
polls. If he is a bad citizen, he is none 
the less his mother’s superior and ruler 
by order of the government. I ask good 
men and just if this state of affairs is not 
obliged to be mortifying to every think- 
ing, self-respecting woman? If you think 
so, why do you do nothing to change 
these conditions? 

This mother has bought for herself and 
son a home with her hard-earned savings. 

The sovereign males of her city, county, 
and State say, ‘‘Give us so much of what 
you have worked for to pay us for govern- 
ing you without your consent.’’ But the 
woman replies, “You do not deserve 
much, for I have no sense of security 
under your government when charges aré 
openly made of the most flagrant frauds. 
Of the truth of these I cannot testify, but 
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the charges give me a feeling of inse- 
curity.”’ 

While these charges and counter-charges 
are being made, comes the information 
from the tax-collector that the city de- 
mands of her this year forty-nine dollars 
for the privilege of living within its limits. 
Last year the city rulers did not take from 
her but thirty-four dollars and twenty-five 
cents. She was warned that unless she 
paid the forty-nine dollars before the first 
day of September no mercy would be 
shown her, but four per cent. would be 
added. Then you know, my friends, if 
she could not pay this, her home would 
be sold; for corporations have no mercy 
on widows and orphans, If the county 
demands the same amount, and it usually 
keeps pace, it will take just a third of 
what her property rents for to pay the 
taxes. Now I want to ask if this is just? 
Does she get the worth of her money? Is 
the city well ordered? Are the streets 
clean? Are the laws enforced against ex- 
pectoration on streets and in public build- 
ings? Are the laws enforced against the 
bar-rooms and houses of prostitution? 

Are the public schools satisfactory to 
the average citizen? Do all pay a third of 
the income from their property, or is this 
required of only a few of the poor people, 
widows and orphans? Do large corpora- 
tions pay less? 

All these questions force themselves 
upon us more and more as we hear the 
charges and counter-charges of the parti- 
san politicians. Is it an absvlute neces- 
sity that our county and municipal affairs 
should be governed by the partisan politi- 
cian? Can we not form an organization 
of men and women for the study of the 
public questions that so closely concern 
our homes, such as the cleanliness of 
our streets, and sanitation generally; the 
best way of controlling the bar-rooms, 
places of prostitution, etc.; the economic 
conditions which call so loudly for re- 
adjustment? Fellow citizens, think of 
these things and act.—L. Crozier French 
in The People. 
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SUFFRAGE AS A DUTY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It was very gratifying to read lately in 
your columns of the progress of woman 
suffrage all over the most advanced por- 
tions of the world, when seventy years 
ago women could not vote anywhere. 

It is doing good to state these facts, 
For instance, when the last National Con- 
vention assembled in Washington, a com- 
munication to me from Alexandria, Va., 
reported that she had heard a great deal 
of criticism, wise and unwise, from people 
of culture and refinement, as the speeches 
were well reported; but when the sum- 
mary of their work was given, and their 
ability in the orderly and quick despatch 
of business noted, in comparison with the 
disorder of the D. A. R., it not only sur- 
prised them but commanded respect, and 
the admission that it was a great and 
grand showing. It was a power in the 
world, and was yet to be reckoned with. 

If the importance of this question could 
be better understood, and if women par- 
ticipated in political affairs, and had the 
full franchise, they would, by their nature 
and the work of their lives, add to the 
moral, as men to the material, welfare, 
both of which are indispensable to home, 
State, and nation. Wedo not yet appre- 
ciate our form of government and its 
capabilities. When men or women con- 
vey the idea that it would be degrading 
to women to participate in politics, it 
could as well be said of religion, for it is 
based on the same principles. The Eter- 
nal law of justice, liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity,—all are there; it is its aim. 
Really the brotherhood of man is the 
ideai. It is to lift us altogether, for each 
man and woman to do their share of work, 
to make the laws, guide the policies, and 
execute them, when each is to receive the 
same, for good or ill, as the result shall 
be. 

We heard a lecture on ‘‘Every-day Citi- 
zenship’’ by our worthy candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor, Gen. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., before our Women’s Club. At its 
close we expressed the wish that every 
woman in the State might hear it. Be- 
side many excellent things, he related how 
a number of men, whom we take pride in 
calling good citizens, in a certain ward of 
your city, by not attending a primary 
meeting, gave their vote to electing for 
representat.ve a candidate, the least de- 
sirable, to nominate whom in that case, 
was, to elect him, if they also stayed away 
from the polls on election day, showing 
the indifference of good men to a political 
duty. We were led to question whether, 
if they had learned their duty to their 
government, to their home and State, 
where they did their prayers at their 
mother’s knee, they would not have held 
their political duty sacred. If women had 
full franchise, who doubts that the moral 
duty would soon be deemed obligatory 
by all our citizens? If we were instruct- 
ed in childhood on the importance and 
obligatory nature of our duty, as one of 
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millions on whom the same duty is im- 

posed, which we have no moral right to 

evade, nor criticise if bad men get into 

power, when by avoiding our duty, we 

help elect them. PAULINE O, Cook, 
Milford, Mass. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Foxy THE FairHrut. By Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft. Illustrated by H. C. Ireland. 
Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 1902, 
Price, $1.20 net. 

When a man sets out to teach children 
to be kind to animals, he preaches them a 
little sermon, which does no good; when 
a woman tries her hand at it, she tells 
them a story about other children and 
their plans to relieve the sufferings of a 
flock of neglected sheep, and of their 
frolics with Foxy their faithful dog. The 
lively narrative keeps the children inter- 
ested, and their sympathies are enlisted 
for the animal world around them. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals would be wise if it would circu- 
late this book along with its leaflets. We 
doubt if any child could listen to it with- 
out becoming imbued with the desire to 
become the protector of the creatures that 
need help. The book is full of fun and 
animation, and ought to have a large sale. 
Few juvenile stories can equal it. 

H. B. B. 


Tue SHEEPSTEALERS. By Violet Jacob. 


This is a picturesque yet matter of fact 
story of English rural life. The scene is 
a secluded mountain region overlooking 
the valley of the River Wye, on the Welsh 
border. The characters are elementary, 
the situations natural, the dialect odd, the 
characters life-like. It is interesting, 
which is the one indispensable require- 
ment in a story designed to attract and 
amuse its readers. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE HOLE IN THE BAG. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 

‘*Please let me go, Rolly!’ 

“Ho! girls don’t need to go nutting; 
they don’t amount to anything for such 
frolics.”’ 

‘I can walk as far as you are going, and 
I can pick up plenty of nuts.”’ 

“IT don’t care. We don’t want any girls 
along. Girls are better at home.”’ 

Rolly hurried out to the barn to find a 
bag for nuts. Ruthie sat still, feeling 
very much hurt. She had been on two or 
three little nutting parties last year, and 
enjoyed them—no boy could have had a 
nicer time, she thought: 

‘*Ruth wants to go,”’ said Rolly, meet- 
ing his cousins Will and Harry in the 
barn. 

‘‘Well, of course she can.”’ 

“No, let’s go without any girls to-day. 
Where are those grain bags? This one is 
no good. We'll take the other one. 
Pshaw! see these two great holes!”’ 
‘“Ruthie’ll mend them for us,” said 


Will. ‘‘She’s always ready for such 
things.”’ 

‘*No, I don’t want to ask her. Then 
she’d expect us to ask her to go. I can 


mend it myself. It’s no great trick to 
sew up @ hole in an old bag. You go and 
get the needle and thread.”’ 

The needle and thread were brought, 
and Rolly undertook, with a great deal of 
confidence, to show how well he could 
sew. 

‘How do you thread a needle, anyway?” 
he asked, after trying it a few minutes, 
first at one end and then at the other. 

“T guess you first stick the thread into 
the needle.”’ 

“No, you don’t,”’ said Harry; ‘‘you just 
slip the needle on to the thread. I’ve 
seen folks do it lots of times, and it’s as 
easy as rolling off a log.”’ 

**You do it, then,’ said Rolly, passing 
over the needle to him. 

Harry tried his best to find it easy, but 
soon gave up the task to Will, who at 
length contrived to accomplish it. 

“Now, I'll have this mended 
time,’’ said Rolly. 

He sewed away, but found it very hard 
to push the needle through the cloth, 
and before half a dozen stitches were 
taken the needle came unthreaded. 

“Oh, dear!” he groaned, ‘All 
threading to do over again!”’ 


in no 


that 





Will threaded it again, and with the 
second stitch it snapped in two. 

“I'll go and get another,”’ said Will. 

**We’ll lose one whole afternoon at this 
rate,’’ said Rolly. ‘I say, let’s go with- 
out any bag.”’ 

‘‘We must have a bag,’’ said Harry, 
seizing it and running toward the house. 

‘*Here, Ruthie,’’ he said, ‘‘won’t you 
please to mend this for us? We've been 
trying it ourselves, but I don’t believe boys 
amount to much at sewing.” 

All the smiles had come back to Ruthie’s 
face, for mamma had arranged some pret- 
ty fancy-work for her, in which she was 
much interested. And sbe always forgot 
unkind words very soon, 

“I don’t believe they do,’’ she said, 
laughing merrily, as, having rolled up her 
work, she looked at Rolly’s stitches and 
pulled them out. 

Rolly and Will came too, and the three 
watched to see how long it would take 
Ruthie to thread the needle. And all 
were quite impressed with the quickness 
with which she gave the thread a little 
roll between her small thumb and finger 
and had it in the needle in a twinkling. 

“Her fingers go just as if they were 
fairies,’’ said Harry. 

“I wish we had fairies these times,”’ 
said Rolly. ‘Then all you'd have to do 
when you find a hole in a bag would be to 
get one of them to come and shake her 
wand at it and that would be an end of 
it.”’ 

“I think we have all the fairies about 
us that we need,”’ said mamma, 

“Oh, what do you mean, mamma?” 
asked Rolly. ‘I don’t know of any.”’ 

“I know of one little fairy that I am 


-very fond of having about the house,”’ said 


mamma. ‘She is always smiling and al- 
ways making other people smile.”’ 

“I know whom you mean,’’ said Will, 
eagerly. ‘‘Ruthie!’’ 

“Not exactly,’’ said mamma, ‘To be 
sure, she is almost always here when 
Ruthie is, but sometimes I see her when 
Ruthie is away. For instance, I met her 
that rainy morning last week when I came 
down stairs. Bridget had a dreadful 
scowl on her face because the man who 
brought the load of wood had thrown it 
in the wrong place, and it was not under 
shelter, and every bit of it was dripping 
wet. ‘The fire would not burn, and even 
papa began to be solemn at the thought of 
getting down town late. But just as 
things were looking their very worst, I 
realized that my precious little fairy 
was somewhere near. She touched a 
small boy with her wand, and the first 
thing we knew he had dashed out to the 
woodshed,chopped up some bits of boards, 
and had an armful of dry wood in the box. 
Bridget smiled, breakfast was hurried up, 
everybody smiled, all because of my good 
little fairy.’’ 

Every onesmiled now as each looked at 
Will. 

‘“T met her again the same evening,”’ 
went on mamma, ‘A little girl had some 
very hard examples to do. She tried them 
over and over again, and no doubt in the 
end would have succeeded. But the sun 
was getting lower, and the little girl, 
after being in school all day, was anxious 
to be out-of-doors. So it was very pleas- 
ant that my little fairy happened along 
just then. 

“It was when the little girl’s brother 
was passing through the room, shouting: 
‘Where’s my bat? Who’s seen my bat?’ 
The little girl ran about to look for it, and 
when it was found her brother noticed her 
perplexed face and asked what the trouble 
was. 

‘*He was all ready for his game of base- 
ball, but my little fairy waved her wand 
so hard he could not think of leaving his 
sister without help. In a short time he 
had very patiently and lovingly shown her 
where her difficulty lay, and a quarter of 
an hour later, when the two ran out into 
the sunshine, I am sure he was twice as 
happy for the happiness he had given 
her.’’ 

Rolly laughed and colored a little. 
Ruthie left her sewing a moment to go 
and give him a kiss, when he said: 

“Let me tell something about your 
fairy, now mamma, But what is your 
name for her?”’ 

“Well, I think ‘Loving-Kindness’ is the 
best of her names,”’ said mamma. ‘Isn't 
it wonderful how sunshine breaks through 
the clouds and smiles through the scowls, 
and how difficult things become easy and 
disagreeable things pleasant, when she 
comes around?”’ 

“T guess it is,’’ said Rolly, with energy. 

“Well, what's asked 
Harry. 

“Once upon a time, there was a nice, 
beautiful, sweet little girl, and a cross, 
scolding, growling sort of a fellow. And 
one day the nice little gir) wanted to go 
nutting, and the mean chap growled and 
snarled, and said no, she couldn’t. And 
then the boy wanted a bag for his nuts, 
found one that was all torn, and he 
wouldn’t ask the little girl to mend it be- 
cause he didn’t want her to go. And he 
tried to do it himself—thought he could 


your story?” 
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do it as well as a girl—and he had a dread- 
ful time, and couldn’t thread his needle, 
and pricked his fingers, and broke his 
needle—and served him right! 

‘*‘And the moment the little girl knew 
he wanted the old bag mended, she laid 
down her nice bit of something pink that 
she was knitting, and sh8 took that bag, 
and she threaded that needle before you 
had time to wink—and then the big hole 
that that clumsy boy had made such a fuss 
over, and couldn’t mend it worth a cent 
if he had tried for a week, was all beauti- 
fully mended, and anybody could see that 
girls are good for lots of things—’’ 

**Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Will, as Ruthie 
cut her thread off and looked to see if 
there were any more holes to mend 
**See! it’s alidone. Now let’s go.” 

‘Wait till I finish my story,’’ said Rol- 
ly. ‘*And the cross boy was so ashamed of 
himself that he couldn’t for the life of 
him think of anything to say. And the 
fairy—she had been staying with the little 
girl all the time, you know—caught sight 
of him, and he smiled, and smiled, and 
everybody else smiled. And then the 
cross boy thought of something to say— 
and guess what it was.”’ 

**T can’t,’”’ said Will. 

‘He just took hold of the little girl’s 
hand, so—and kissed her, so—and, says 
he: 

‘Ruthie, come on and go nutting with 
us.’’—Christian Union. 








HUMOROUS. 


You catch the bragging hunter just as 
you catch the little bird—by putting salt 
on his tale.—Baltimore News. 


Grandma—W hat? 
go to heaven? 

Bessie—Well, I suppose I might, if I 
have to go somewhere!— Puck. 


You don’t want to 


‘What canI do for my little boy,” 
asked mamma, “so that he won’t want to 
eat between meals?”’’ 

‘*Have the meals ficker together,’’ re- 
plied the young hopeful.— Tit-Bits. 


He—\I’m sorry to say you were seen 
with a pink veil on yesterday, Miss Pret- 
tysort. 

She—What was wrong about that? 

He—It’s illegal to put pink gauze over 
peaches,— Chicago Daily News. 


Mrs. Bizzy—I am so sorry to hear that 
your wife has been throwing the crockery 
at you again, Casey. Where did she hit 
you? 

Casey—Faith, ma’am! That’s what Oi 
do be afther complainin’ av. ’Twas a 
whole set ay dishes broke to pieces an’ 
she niver hit me wanst.— Brooklyn Life. 


At the close of a lengthened and bitter 
wrangle between a judge and a prominent 
counsel the former said, ‘‘Well, sir, if you 
do not know how to conduct yourself as 
a gentleman, I am sure! can’t teach you.”’ 
To which the barrister mildly replied, 
“That is so, my lord.’’—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is fond of a joke. 
While presiding over the dinner of the 
Boston Authors’ Club last winter she in- 
troduced the first speaker, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, in the following way: 
“*T will now call upon my much respected 
and valued vice.’’ ‘**Mrs. Howe’s virtues 
speak for themselves,’’ was Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s ready response, “it is only on 
rare occasions that she parades a vice,’’— 
The Delineator. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
buiit expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either schoo) or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 

CHARLES P. THAyeRr, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 
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in New England. 
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Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
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ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'ng 
annually available for study. 
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FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pieroy 
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The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 
1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Michigan E. S. A., its helpers and 
friends, have been graciously invited to be 
the guests of the Century Club of Charlotte. 

In turn the Association extends a call and 
a welcome to all lovers of justice and prog- 
ress to attend its 18th Annual Convention in 
the Universalist Church of Charlotte, Oct. 
29, 30, 31. 

The subject of political equality for women, 
in its many phases, will be ably presented 
and discussed by the best talent of Michigan 
and other States. 

A large number of Michigan men and- 
women have promised to assist with ad- 
dresses, papers and discussions on the vital 
questions of the times 

The relations of women to the home, the 
school, the church, and the State have been 
greatly changed within the last half century, 
Home occupations have been largely taken 
out of their hands by machinery. Women 
and children in alarmingly increasing num- 
bers are being forced into fields of public 
labor. A great, inferior, wage -earning 
class of women and children portends an 
idle and dissolute manhood. An idle, de- 
pendent womanhood portends degeneracy 
and moral degradation. Either condition is 
a@ menace to the home and the country. “A 
question is never settled until it is,settled 
right.” 

Those who believe, and those who do not 
believe, that political enfranchisement of 
women and equal opportunity for develop- 
ment are saving measures, are invited to 
come aud help to devise ways and means of 
equalizing power and turning the vast work- 
ing forces of brain and muscle of man and 
woman into channels of equal self-he)pful- 
ness and good. 

Free entertainment will be furnished for 
lodging and breakfast. Dinner and supper 
will be served at the church for a small fee. 

The official Board will meet Wednesday 
afternoon. The first public meeting will be 
Wednesday evening, at thechurch. 

Mrs. G. H. Barnum, chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee, will give the address of 
welcome. 

All desiring entertainment will kindly 
notify the chairman of Ertertainment Com- 
mittee, Mrs. N. L. Smith, 318 South Sheldon 
Street, Charlotte, Mich., as early as possible. 

MartTHaA E Snyper-Root, 
President Mich. E.8 A. 
Mg.vin A. Root, Cor. Sec. Mich. E. 8. A. 





THE PROGRAM. 

The address of welcome will be given by 
Mrs. Belle M. Perry, President of the 20th 
Century Club. Among those who will speak 
are Rev.Caroline Bartlett-Crane, Kalamazoo; 
Rev. O. J. Carpenter-Woodman, Paw Paw; 
Mrs. Winnifred Harper Cooley, Grand Rap- 
ids; Mrs. Clara B. Arthur and Mrs. Helen P. 
Jenkins, Detroit; Mrs. May 8. Knaggs and 
Martha Snyder Root, Bay City; Mrs. Mary 
S Tucker, Harbor Beach; Miss Nettie South. 
gate, Saginaw, and Miss Martha Baldwin, 
Birmingham. Some who will participate in 
discussions are Dr. Ewma E. Bower, Ann 
Arbor; Mrs. Frances E. Burns, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Mary L. Doe, Bay City; Mrs. Lenor 
8. Bliss and Mrs. Mary Edgett, Saginaw; Dr. 
S. Gertrude Banks and Mrs. Sarab P. Skin- 
ner, Detroit; Mrs. Rachel A. Baijey, Mrs. H. 
Margaret Downs and Mrs. Emily B. Ketch- 
am, Grand Rapids; Mrs. Zimmerman, Eck 
ford; Mrs. Babbitt, Ypsilanti, and others. It 
is expected that a young Japanese student 
of Adrian College will tell of Japanese 
women. The gifted and eloquent Nationa) 
President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of 
New York, wlll address the Convention on 
the evening of the 31st. 

The Chairman of Reception Committee is 
Mrs. G. H. Barnum, and of Music, Mrs. Min- 
nie S. Gillett, of Charlotte. 

luis expected that this wili be an unusu- 
ally interesting and enthusiastic convention, 
and all friends of progress are urged to be 
present, that each one may do her part to 
help usber in the day of justice and political 
equality for women citizens. 

Emity B. KETcHAM, 
Chairman Program Committee. 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 








Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will give an ad- 
dress on Presidential Suffrage before the 
Rhode Island W.S. A. at the evening ses- 
sion of its annual meeting, to be held [ues- 
day, Oct. 21, in Mathewson Street Methodist 
Church, Providence, the Assuciation having 
voted to give that subject special attention 
the coming season. A. M. Jewett, Sec. 


THE END OF THE COAL STRIKE. 
Every one is rejoicing over the end of 
the coal strike. Some features of the 
long struggle bave presented a marked 
analogy to the still longer struggle to ob- 
tain equal rights for women. Indeed, 
each successive plea of the woman move- 





same phases of opposition, in its contest 
with prejudice. 

Those who have held a monopoly of 
legal, educational, professional, or politi- 
eal privileges have always at first refused 
even to discuss the claim of the women to 
share these advantages; have declared 
that God in his infinite wisdom had en- 
trusted them with the sole charge of 
these interests, and have obstinately in- 
sisted that there was ‘nothing to arbi- 
trate.’’ When forced from this position 
by the growing power of public opinion, 
they have held up an exaggerated picture 
of the follies and excesses of a few indi- 
vidual advocates of ‘‘women’s rights,” 
representing them as the rule instead of 
the exception, and pointing to them as 
proof positive that the enemies of the 
monopoly were also the enemies of good 
order and good morals. But at last, after 
long delays and much suffering, the ques 
tion always comes before the tribunal 
of public opinion to be judged on its 
merits; and then it is only a question of 
time when it will be decided in accord- 
ance with justice and right. A. 8. B. 
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FEW PAUPERS IN KANSAS. 

Mr. T. E. Stephens, of Topeka, in a re- 
cently published book, gives some re- 
markable statistics showing how little 
pau perism there is in Kansas, 

Out of 105 counties, 25 counties do not 
have enough poor even to attempt the 
maintenance of a poor-house. All of the 
other 80 operate poor-farms, but many of 
these are without tenants, except the 
superintendent and his wife. 

According to State Labor Commissioner 
Johnson’s report of 1900, eight of the 80 
poor-houses were without a single inmate 
during all of 1899; and 29 had an average 
of less than one per month during same 
entire year. 

In other words, about one-third of the 
State is absolutely without any pauperism 
whatever. Another third has so few 
poor people as scarcely to justify the 
maintenance of* poor farms, while in the 
remaining third only nine counties must 
care for an excess of 40 paupers annually, 

The total number of paupers in Kansas 
is about 1,600—a small fraction over one 
to each 1,000 population. 

Few States can show such a record, 

We are often told that it would be finan- 
cially ruinous to any city or town to let 
women vote, because women know so lit- 
tle about business, and because they are 
sentimeatal and would vote for such mu- 
nicipal ordinances as would encourage 
laziness, pauperism, and crime. Evident- 
ly, thirteen years of municipal suffrage 
have not done much to promote pauper- 
ism in Kansas. No wonder the Kansas 
Legislature last year voted down almost 
unanimously, and ‘amid a ripple of 
amusement,’ a pfoposal to take the mu- 


nicipal vote away from women. 
A. 8S. B, 


SIMMONS COLLEGE. 





The official opening of Simmons Col- 
lege, Oct. 9, called together many well 
known in the educational world. The 
attractive assembly room at 38 St. Botolph 
Street was bright with flowers, suggestive 
of bright hopes and enthusiasm, an inev- 
itable part of the opening of another great 
institution. The president, Dr. Henry 
LeFavour, presided,and made the opening 
address. He emphasized the fact that it 
is the first college in New Eng'and that 
has ever trained women for professions 
while keeping the intellectual side in 
mind, Although this college stands for 
no particular branch of religion, it is the 
intention to recognize religion in the 
broadest sense. There will, therefore, be 
each day a few moments devoted to 
prayer, etc. In token of this intention, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames was introduced and 
asked to read the scripture and offer the 
first prayer. Joseph Warner, senior mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, made an ad- 
dress in which he congratulated the young 
women enrolled on the cullege records as 
being the first of a long line of proud 
daughters of this institution. 

President Henry S. Pritchett, of the In- 
stitute of Technology, said: ‘‘The days are 
over when an institution lives to itself 
alove. A common thread of interest 
binds all institutions together. The eyes 
of all the educational leaders In the coun- 
try are on you to-day—though you start 
modestly, without much show.” He ex- 
plained that the relation existing between 
this institution and the Institute of Tech- 
nology was similar to that which existed 
between Harvard and the *“‘Annex”’ in the 
old days—that is, the Institute of Technol- 
ogy serving as the ‘foster father’ of the 
new college for women. Three hymns 
varied the morning programme, and at the 
close of the exercises the dean, Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, held an informal reception. 

By act of the Legislature of 1899, a body 
corporate of eight men and three women 
was constituted to hold and manage funds 
bequeathed by Joho Simmons, of Boston, 


branches of art, science and industry as 
would best enable them to earn an inde- 
pendent livelihood,—the institution thus 
founded to be called Simmons Female 
College. 

Pending the erection of a suitable 
building for the college, a part of the in- 
struction will be given for the coming 
year in the buildings hitherto occupied by 
the School of Housekeeping at 45 and 47 St. 
Botolph St. This school is now a part 
of the college, and included in the depart- 
ment of Household Economics. The re- 
mainder of the classes will occupy rooms 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy on Boylston Street and Trinity Place. 
The throng of applicants for entrance sur- 
passes expectation. 

The plan of instruction of the college 
contemplates three groups of courses, 
viz.: professional, collegiate and special, 
the first two leadirg to graduation and re- 
quiring four years’ work, the third being 
open to those who can give only limited 
time. There will be a valuable course of 
Household Economics, which will include 
the construction of a house and its appro- 
priate architecture, the plumbing, heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventilating of a build- 
ing, the artistic principles of house fur- 
nishing and decoration, the materials used 
in furnishing, their preservation and care; 
the laws of sanitation and health, the 
principles of cookery, the planning of 
meals and dietaries for people of different 
ages and conditions, food-values, and the 
proper economy of food; the care of ac- 
counts, the supervision of domestic ser- 
vants, and the sociological questions that 
are involved in the relations of employer 
and house assistants. 

For those intending to become directors 
of institutions, special facilities in the ex- 
amination of the conduct of neighboring 
institutions will be secured. For those 
especially interested in the care and de- 
velopment of children, courses will be 
provided in the physiology and hygiene of 
childhood, in the plays and school life of 
children,in the principles of the kindergar- 
ten, and the practical study of child life 
through day nurseries, kindergartens, and 
clubs, with courses in psychology and 
pedagogy. 

The secretarial course is intended to pre- 
pare young women for all demands that 
may be made on a private secretary. It 
will include typewriting, stenography, in- 
dexing, abstracting, correspondence in 
English and other modern languages, 
the keeping of accounts, business forms 
and methods, as well as general instruc- 
tion in language, literature, history and 
science. This preparation will be of value 
to women desiring to act as assistants to 
those engaged in literary, scientific or 
professional pursuits. The courses pre- 
paratory to medicine, nursing, and ad- 
vanced scientific training, will begin with 
methematics, general science,and modern 
languages, and will be differentiated in 
the second year. 

There will be a special four years’ 
course for the training of librarians, 
cataloguing, library economy, with ar- 
rangements for practical library work 
during the last year. 

The dormitory of the college, Simmons 
Hall, on St. Botolph Street, will accom- 
modate sixty-six students, the rooms be- 
ing arranged in separate suites, intended 
for two people, with study, bedroom and 
bath-room. 

All requests for information with regard 
to the college should be addressed to the 
Secretary of Simmons College, 30 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston. 

There is no doubt that the plan of tbe 
college will attract students who desire to 
fit themselves to become superintendents 
or matrons of institutions, heads of col- 
lege houses, and of social settlements, 
private secretaries, librarians, teachers of 
household arts and sciences; those who 
desire to prepare themselves for the study 
of medicine and of nursing; others who 
wish to become more proficient in their 
calling, or who need to add general train- 
ing to practical skill; college graduates 
who wish to secure technical or profes- 
sional training, and the large class of stu- 
dents of educational problems who feel 
that constructive work should accompany 
academic studies, and that every woman 
is well educated only when she is thor- 
oughly prepared to obtain an independent 
livelihood, whether choice or necessity 
may ocvasion such self maintenance, 

Of the 125 students, 103 are from Massa- 
chusetts, seven from New Hampshire, 
four from Maine, two from New York, 
two from Ohio, with representatives from 
Georgia, California, and one from South 
Africa, a missionary’s daughter. Fifteen 
are graduates of normal schouls and nearly 
all of high schools, and a few from other 
colleges. The department of housghold 
economics has registered fifty-two, for 
secretarial work forty-two have registered, 
and twenty-two for library work—the 
est for special lines. 

Many years ago Mr. Simmons used to 
talk over his project of an industrial col- 
lege for women with Lucy Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell, weighing advantages and draw- 


backs with deep and sincere interest. The 
president and a number of the board are 
believers in equal suffrage. Cc. W. 


FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The Women’s Club of San Antonio, 
Tex., is making a fine record. A local 
paper says: ‘An unlimited department 
club, under the guidance of Miss Brecken- 
ridge, its founder and perpetual presi- 
dent, and her capable executive board, 
it has come to be recognized as a great 
power for good in San Antonio, having 
the cordial support of the city govern- 
ment and of the better element of citi- 
zens. Some of its past achievements are 
a system of travelling libraries in the sur- 
rounding rural districts, clean streets, en- 
forcement of the expectoration law, better 
water supply for the public schools, a po- 
lice matron selected from the membership 
appointed by the mayor, a domestic sci- 
ence kitchen fitted up in the club room at 
an expense of $300, with a trained in- 
structor, where pay classes in the culinary 
art were taken by matrons and maids of 
the city, also free instruction given those 
unable to pay. During the last two 
months of the past school term, classes of 
girls from the higher grades were given 
instruction in domestic science and prac- 
tical cooking. Thus the club has demon- 
strated the practicability of two branches 
of manual training for girls in the public 
schools. In addition, in order that their 
work in civics should be intelligent, dur- 
ing the past year the philanthropic de- 
partment took a course of study in mu- 
nicipal law. Plans for the coming season 
involve fostering and improving all phil- 
anthropies previously undertaken, and in 
addition active measures for the extermi- 
nation of tuberculosis in the city, and the 
establishment of a woman’s exchange in 
the club building for the benefit of wom- 
en bread-winners. So well have the 
charities of the city been administered 
through the police matron under the su- 
pervision of the Woman’s Club that the 
county commissioners are considering 
putting the administration of the county 
charities under the club’s control, if it 
can be prevailed upon to assume this 
greater responsibility. While all this is 
the work of the philanthropic department, 
the largest and naturally the most active 
department of the club, it has the mate- 
rial support of the entire club. Thus has 
the San Antonio Women’s Club demon- 
strated the superiority of the unlimited 
department club as an association of 
women for mutual improvement and so- 
cial betterment.” 


-—eo 


DINNER TO URBAIN GOHIER. 








M. Urbain Gohier of Paris, editor of 
lV’ Aurore, the paper that started the move- 
ment in defence of Dreyfus, spent a few 
days in Boston last week. M. Gohier’s 
championship of Dreyfus, and his attacks 
upon militarism, in his paper and in his 
book “La Nation contre l’Armée,”’ in- 
volved him in several libel-suits, and 
forced him to fight five duels. He says 
he does not believe in duelling, but that 
under the circumstances it was not possi- 
ble to refuse the challenges, as the contro- 
versy was between the civilians and the 
army, and it would not have done to let 
the military party say that the civilians 
had courage enough to libel them on pa- 
per, but not enough to stand up and take 
the consequences. He also thought it a 
good thing to show the military man that 
the civilian could sometimes beat him 
even at his own uncivilized weapons. In 
four of the five duels, the army men got 
the worst of it; in the fifth, M. Gohier 
was badly wounded himself. . 

M. Gohier is an advocate of equal rigbts 
for women, and has also been active in 
writing to the European papers in behalf 
of the Armenians. During his brief stay 
in this city, a number of the Boston Ar- 
menians gave a dinner in his honor at the 
Armenian restaurant at 40 Kneeland St. 
Many after-dinner speeches were made in 
French, Armenian and English, by men 
representing different elements of the 
Armenian population in Massachusetts, 
and Miss Blackwell made an address of 
thanks to M. Gohier in behalf of the 
American friends of the Armenians, M. 
Gohier, when he rose to speak, was forced 
to wait some time for the applause to 
subside. He said: 

‘*Friends, whenever I have had the 
pleasure of finding myself among Armen- 
ians, I have been touched by the delicate 
and simple way in which they have ex- 
pressed their gratitude. I am glad to re- 
ceive the same impression here. I am 
especially glad to find your voices all 
united in ex pressing one common thought. 
Whatever may be your philosophical or 
social tendencies, your religious beliefs or 
affiliations, you have come here to declare 
your love for your unhappy country, and 
your faith that it can be saved. It is an 
encouraging manifestation which will re- 
joice your friends in Europe, and which I 
shall faithfully report to them. 

‘*] speak here in French, in the name 
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of your friends in France; I wish I coulg 
say, in the name of France. Unhappily, 
on this question, as in the Dreyfus case, 
the cause of humanity is supported only 
by a minority, but by a resolute and noble 
minority, one of those minorities the con. 
stancy of which wins the victory. 

“One of our comrades spoke just now 
of the forces of oppression or reaction 
with which you are beginning to be 
obliged to grapple in the American Re. 
public. We in France havealso a terrible 
battle to fight against the same forces of 
oppression and reaction. Our republics 
are not ideal republics. The principles 
in which we believe are maintained there 
only by an effort, and by the continual 
devotion of men who love liberty. 

“The first duty of the French Republie, 
as of the American Republic, is to be true 
to humanity, to spread the principles of 
‘liberty, equality, fraternity.’ 

“For us, itis not merely a question of 
demanding justice and, freedom for the 
men of our own nation. We want them 
for all the men living under heaven, We 
are not the men of one country. To be 
men in the highest and noblest sense, we 
must fight as long as there shall remain 
anywhere human beings who are deprived 
of freedom and who ask for justice, 

‘Undoubtedly, this conflict will last 
longer than we shall. Well, when we fall 
we shall bequeath our faith and our weap- 
ons to our children and disciples. 

“Both the French and the American 
Republics stand at the head of the human 
race because we always find there,—be-. 
cause wealwaysshall find there, even in the 
hours of national error, when the mind of 
the public is misled—men ready to en. 
dure everything, to risk everything, to 
dare everything, in order to obtain fuller 
freedom and more complete justice for 
their brothers, in whatever part of the 
world the oppressed raise their voices 
against oppression,” 

An excellent dinner was served. The 
tables were strewn with flowers, and the 
walls hung with portraits of Armenian 
patriots and literary men. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Illinois State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has endorsed the bill asked for 
by the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
asking that tax-paying women may be 
allowed to vote on questions of taxation 
and for tax o fficals, 

Wisconsin women will be able to vote 
at the school elections this autumn. The 
president of the State Federation has is- 
sued a circular urging all club women to 
show that the interest they have ex- 
pressed in school work is genuine by go- 
ing to the polls; also to inform themselves 
on the merits of the candidates, and to 
vote for the best, regardless of party. The 
school suffrage amendment adopted in 
Wisconsin many years ago has remained 
inoperative till now for lack of separate 
ballot-boxes for the women. The last 
Legislature passed a law that these should 
be supplied. This was obtained in part 
through the efforts of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, a committee of 
the most influential women being appoint- 
ed to work for the measure. 

At its first autumn meeting, the Wo- 
man’s Municipal League of New York 
City voted to support the candidates en- 
dorsed by the City Club and the Citizens’ 
Union. Each candidate will be inter- 
viewed and his views ascertained. A 
small leaflet will be printed, giving his 
history and political record, together with 
the League’s reasons for supportiog him. 
These leaflets will be distributed over the 
city. 

‘Women and Children in the Indus- 
tries’ will be the subject for considera- 
tion at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation at Newtonville, Friday, Oct. 
31. In the morning, Mr. Horace G. Wad- 
lin, chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, will speak on ‘‘Condi- 
tions throughout the Country,’’ and Mrs. 
Denison, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, will speak on 
‘Federation Highways and Byways.” 
Mrs. Lillian G. Breed, of Lynn, will tell of 
the work of the women’s clubs for ‘‘Wom- 
en and Children in Industry.” In the 
afternoon, Miss Sadie American, of New 
York, will speak. 

The October Club Woman contains an 
illustrated article on ‘tWomen’s Club- 
houses,”’ and news of interest from the 
General and State Federations, 

Among the new directors of the General 
Federation is Mrs. Samuel H. Hays, wife 
of the Attorney-General of Idahv. Mrs. 
Hays has taken an active interest in the 
club life of her State and city, and served 
the Boise ‘Columbia’ Club as president 
for two terms, which was the limit, The 
Club Woman says: “In the promotion of 
the travelling library system in Idaho, 
Mrs. Hays did excellent pioneer work, 
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and is now one of the five State commis- 
sioners of travelling libraries. She was 
secretary of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for Idaho, second district, 
Jast year, and is truly an ideal club wo- 
man, for she bas a happy home, with five 
well-cared-for children, and has reared 
and educated her orphaned brothers and 
sisters.’ Mrs. Hay isa voter. 

The Interchange of Battle Creek, the 
official organ of the Michigan Federation 
and of the Michigan Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, has an excellent portrait of Mrs. 
Martha E. S. Root in the October number. 
All through Michigan Mrs, Root is well 
known as a lecturer and worker in the 
Federation and in the Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


Mrs. H. W. Dunton, president of the 
Women’s Republican Club in Boise, Idaho, 
lately addressed a meeting of women in 
Hailey, and organized the Women’s Re- 
publican League of Blaine County. It is 
proposed to organize branch leagues of 
Republican women voters throughout the 
county. Mrs. Dunton is described as a 
brilliant woman, an eloquent speaker, and 
well informed on the topics of the day. 

F. M.A. 


THE REAL “CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY.” 





“There is great talk nowadays about 
‘captains of industry,’ and much is spoken 
of the achievements of men,’’ says a mas- 
culine writer in the Philadelphia North 
American. ‘Now I want to tell you 
about the real captains of industry—the 
ones who are in a greater measure deserv- 
ing of praise than the inventors of steam 
boilers and the manufacturers of sadirons 
—but they are not men. They are the 
women who keep house. 

“They combine nobility with useful- 
ness. It is theirs to deal with the seem- 
ing small matters of every-day living and 
doing, which are in the end the vitals of 
existence, 

“In @ vast majority of cases they re- 
ceive little credit, because there is no way 
in which their efforts may take tangible 
and impressive form. A clean room is 
good, but rooms should be clean; so what 
of it? A well-cooked and daintily-served 
dinner is pleasing, but comment is only 
needed when it is not that. So it goes. 
A meal which may have taken more time 
and thought than the man of the house 
spent on a thousand-dollar deal is over 
and forgotten in an hour, and even then 
there are the dishes to wash and the table 
to reset and the kitchen to be put to 
rights—for it is only ten hours until 
breakfast. The most of men, I fear, are 
lax in saying good things about what they 
find when they come home at night, but 
they seem fond of having their own doings 
praised. 

‘“*They are the real captains of indus- 
try—the patient, economical, cheerful 
housewives of the nation. They have no 
half holidays. Their work is never done, 
The end of one part is the beginning of 
another. And they get too little credit. 

‘*There are so many big things to talk 
and think about in these days that the 
doers of the little things are apt to be 
overlooked, But these latter are what 
count, You never hear of a home ‘fail- 
ing’ or ‘suspending’ or ‘going under’—that 
is, unless some man does one of the three 
first. They haven’t time to do such 
things. Each day must have its trio of 
meals, and each night its warm, well-ar- 
ranged room. Each Monday must show 
a snowy line of white, indicating dirt’s 
surrender, before nine o’clock, and each 
noon must find the larder stocked for the 
next four and twenty hours. No matter 
what goes on in the outside world, the 
house bas to be kept. Dinner is as inevi- 
table as deathb.”’ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The fall catalogues of well-known pub- 
lishers announce three books by Radcliffe 
girls. The first is ‘‘Brenda’s Cousin at 
Radcliffe,’ written by Helen Leah Read, 
‘90, and charmingly illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. The book is not a 
novel, but a story for young girls, It 
gives the first presentation in literature of 
undergraduate life at Radcliffe. Miss 
Beulah Marie Dix, ’97, follows up the suc- 
cess which she achieved in her ‘Making 
of Christopher Ferringham,” with the 
story of the career of a boy, called “A 
Little Captive Lad.’? The plot develops 
round a child cavalier’s relations to his 
Puritan kinsfolk. Miss Mary C. Craw- 
ford, ’94-'97, re-tells in ‘“*The Romance of 
Old New England Rooftrees” the famous 
stories that cling to the ancient homes of 
New England. The odd stroke of fortune 
which enabled Bishop Berkeley, the friend 
of Swift and of his ‘‘Vanessa,’’ to settle 
early in the eighteenth century in quaint 
old Newport, furnishes the material for 
the first chapter, and the following ones 
trace the romance in New England’s his- 
tory and literature through the Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and Rebellion periods up 











to our own day. To Fay House and its 
associations, ancient as well as modern, 
one chapter of the book is devoted. 

It is not the official dormitory for girls 
at Northwestern University, but a private 
dormitory, from which a colored girl stu- 
dent has been excluded. 


At the meeting of the New England 
Association of Collegiate and Preparatory 
Schools, held last week at Yale Univer- 
sity, President Caroline Hazard of Welles- 
ley College, and Professor Mary A. Jor- 
dan of Smith College, were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. Presi- 
dent Elmer C. Capen, of Tufts College, 
was chosen president, 





THE PEABODY CENTURY CHEST. 


The Historical Society of Peabody, 
Mass., has placed under the corner-stone 
of its new building a ‘‘century chest,” 
containing letters and papers illustrative 
of public opinion and social usages at the 
beginuing of the twentieth century. This 
chest is not to be opened until the expi- 
ration of a hundred years. With rare 
liberality, the society has complied with 
the request of Mrs. Mary O. Stevens ot 
Peabody toinclude a package giving the 
present status of the woman suffrage 
movement in America, This package in- 
cludes copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
of Feb. 1 and Sept. 20, also an article en- 
titled ‘‘A Nineteenth Century Valedicto- 
ry’’; letters of Henry B. Blackwell and 
Alice Stone Blackwell; Suggestions of the 
National W. C. T. U. to its Franchise De- 
partment; a letter from Mrs. Stevens, 
president of the National W. C. T. U.; the 
October number of Our Message; a letter 
from Rev., C. F. Dole; a report of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society; the Army 
Nurse Souvenir Badge for this year’s en- 
campment at Washington, D. C.; a list of 
the registered women voters of the town, 
with the name of the one woman who 
actually voted for school committee at 
the last March election; also Mrs. Mary 
O. Stevens’s letter on Suffrage and Tem- 
perance, 

The box is of copper, lined with asbes- 
tos paper, and the top is sealed, It will 
also contain letters from the churches and 
societies of the town,and many interesting 
things, including a box of pins and 
needles, ancient and modern, topped with 
a small silk American flag. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Osborn has worked 
all summer to get together this gift of 
1902 to 2092. It is hardly necessary to 
add that she believes in suffrage for 
women, 


NE OS 
MRS. C. C. HUSSEY. 


Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey of East Orange, 
New Jersey, died of apoplexy on Monday, 
Oct. 13, 

Mrs. Hussey was one of the earliest, 
most earnest and most faithful advocates 
of equal rights for women, and of many 
other good causes. Seldom in the thirty- 
two years of its existence has the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL had to chronicle a death 
which caused sorrow so deep in its edito- 
rial office. An In Memoriam will appear 
next week, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York Ciry, Oct. 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Throughout the city the women who 
are on the *‘Local School Boards’’ have 
been doing excellent work in looking 
after the interests of the children, the 
welfare of the teachers, and in making 
valuable suggestions in regard to the man- 
agement of the schools. It has been here- 
tofore explained that there are five of 
these members on each of the !ocal Boards, 
and that three out of these five are wom- 
en in a large proportion of the districts. 
In this Borough of Manhattan, President 
Cantor made an especial effort to secure 
the appointment of suitable women in the 
various sections of the city. These femi- 
nine members of the Boards have done 
much excellent service. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy work has been that done 
by Mrs. Fanny Griscom Parsons, 

Her husband, Mr. Henry Parsons, heart- 
ily sympathized with her work, and her 
daughter, Miss Bertha, was her able as- 
sistant in the ‘school farm’? which, 
through her energy, was established. 
Mrs. Parsons’s district is on the West Side 
of the city, below 59th Street. The block 
between 1ith Avenue and the river has 
been reserved by the city for a public 
playground, but is not yet in order. It 
occurred to Mrs. Parsons to establish 
there a school farm. She obtained from 
the city the privilege of cultivating about 
an acre of land, which was enclosed in a 
fence, The girls and boys who had been 
attending the public schools in the neigh- 
borhood were enlisted in the work, and 
the ground was prepared for cultivation. 
In the centre of the plot was laid out a 





circular bed, which was devoted to flow- 
ers, and here were placed scarlet sage, 
geraniums, colias, and other bright blos- 
soming plants. The rest of the enclosure 
was divided into small beds, and given to 
the children to use as they pleased for the 
raising of vegetables. Here they grew 
corn, beans, radishes, strawberries, and 
other useful things. At one point a group 
of children led me in triumph to a bed, 
and asked me to guess what the plant was 
that was flourishing luxuriantly there. I 
looked hard at it, and finally said that I 
thought it was alupin. They announced 
triumphantly that it was a growth of pea- 
nut vines, and that from it they had gath- 
ered four quarts of peanuts. I was told 
in another quarter that the radishes which 
had been pulled from those beds had, 
some of them, measured four inches in 
length. 

In all, 118 children took part in the 
raising of the crops, and during the long 
summer days found recreation and re- 
freshment in working in this ‘‘school 
farm.’’ Near by there is a tent for the 
mothers and babies, and a sand- heap 
where the little children played. When I 
was there, the last week of the season was 
drawing to a close, and the children were 
engaged in dismantling their ‘“‘farm,’’ and 
sending what remained of their products 
to the public schools to be used in nature 
studies. At the meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club on Monday, Mrs. Parsons read a 
most interesting paper describing her 
work, and a letter from a school teacher 
who told of the delight her children had 
in playing with the seed corn and the 
cornstalks which had come to them from 
the farm. It is to be hoped that this 
work which Mrs. Parsons has so ably be- 
gun will be carried on in a more exten- 
sive fashion next summer. 

On Oct. 9, the West End Woman’s Re- 
publican Association gave a reception to 
Mrs. Odell, the wife of the Governor. 
There was a large attendance of women, 
representing many of the prominent clubs 
of the city. The president, Mrs. Augus- 
tine J. Wilson, presided, and short ad- 
dresses were delivered by Miss Helen 
Varick Boswell, Mrs. Clarence Burns, and 
others, and there was very good music. 
What impressed me as most remarkable 
was the fact that not one of the speakers 
said one word to indicate the slightest 
wish that they could practically influence 
the election for the party to which they 
are devoted. It seemed so odd to hear 
women hoping that the Republicans 
would win the victory at the polls, and 
never once saying that they wished that 
they could cast their ballots in its behalf! 
Many of the strongest women present are 
in favor of the political enfranchisement 
of women, but in the days when the club 
was started a clause was inserted in the 
constitution that woman suffrage should 
not be discussed, and this antediluvian 
restriction still prevails. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


A NEW LEAFLET. 

A new leaflet, ‘‘A Flock of Canards,’ 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from 3 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 30 cents per hundred. It 
enumerates and disproves a long list of 
the fictions circulated by the anti-suffrag- 
ists in their official literature and else- 
where. As these false statistics and other 
misrepresentations are used with great 
effect by speakers in the negative in suf- 
frage debates, everyone who means to 
take part in a debate on the affirmative 
side should be sure to provide himself or 
herself with the refutation. 














NOW IS THE TIME TO GO HUNTING 
IN THE MAINE WOODS. 

The hunting season has set in, and the 
sportsman during the next month or so 
will shape his course towards the Maine 
woods. 

Leaving the Union Station, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, he can reach any section 
of the pine forests. He can journey to 
the Rangeley region, or farther north to 
Moosehead or Katahdin; he can strike in- 
to Washington County, or away to' the 
forest lands of New Brunswick and New 
Foundland. He can traverse a country 
completely run with deer from the south- 
ern boundary of Maine to the Canada line. 

In the Washington County, the Aroos- 
took, Dead River, and northern portions 
of Maine, moose enough to satisiy 





most eager huntsman can be found. Pen- 
etrating into New Brunswick and the 
thick jungles of New Foundland, vast 
herds of Moose and Caribcu will be found 
roaming about. 

If you are contemplating a trip to the 
Maine woods or sections further on, send 
a two-cent stamp to the General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for their descriptive book, ‘*Fish- 
ing and Hunting.’’ It describes the game 
territory in full, and also contains a map 
of the game region of Maine. 





DON’T PROCRASTINATE. 


There is, after all, only alittle time left 
to attend the great Mechanics’ Fair now 
being heid in Boston. Don’t by any pos- 
sible error let anything prevent every one 
going. 

Never before has such a wonderful Me- 
chanics’ Fair been held. At no time in 
the history of this well-known organiza- 
tion has there been brought together, at 
one time, such a marvellous display of 
what the handiwork of man and woman 
can bring forth. 

Beside the instructing and interesting 
exhibits in the manufacturing lines, there 
may be seen this year at Mechanica’ 
Building every day, many attractive and 
novel features. There are continually 
going on the most delightful entertain- 
ments. Every day there are lectures 
given by prominent women under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Department. 
There are wonderful and beautiful scenic 
reproductions to be seen, and if the Fair 
were a genuine circus the different enter- 
tainments that are presented continually, 
as well as the continual performances of 
vaudeville, to say nothing of the concerts | 
by the best bands that can be procured, 
would make it the best show on earth. 
Remember twenty-five cents admits one | 
to everything. 

Special excursion rates are being made 
by the railroads all over the country. Ask 
our local station agent what is doing from 
here. - 

Above all, don’t delay, and don’t miss 
visiting this exhibition this year. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue, 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


® West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 


SUFFRAGISTS 


MAY HAVE 


ALL THEIR PRINTING DONE 
With Neatness and Dispatch 





AT THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 





81050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equit 
$200 cash and mont 
t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
Woman's TOU RNT- 


for $1050 on easy terms—s8a 
ly payments of $25 each. 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Office, Boston. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 


of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 




















Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 
and water, and are in all of the fashionable colors. 

She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 















FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


soure | heatre. 


SQUARE 


4a. T tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Brancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 








Fall and Winter Season, 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 20. 


“CATHERINE.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60¢, 
Matinees, 10c., 2%°., 50¢, 





Prices: 








NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Here may be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and the products of 
the great manufucturers of America ever be- 
Sore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined, 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 
Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city 
to Boston for this event. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
eee, and co.siderable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood wesking machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill. etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l) aid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 p a! year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already } janned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The pee P rt«f the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i. differe: t departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a goud en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O Howard, Buriington, 
Vt., is devoting his energi-s to raisi: g the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tr t 






























Georgia and the Carolinas . 
California, Mexico 

and All ter 

Reso 





Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Koute to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S$. C. 


Piaing-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
kets now on sale. For full informaticn apply tw 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
PPG OET sl Modder Wer in ta 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P. A. i D.a 
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A FANCY FROM FONTENELLE. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 





“De mémoires de roses on n’a point vu mourir 
lu jardinier.” 
The Rose in the garden slipped her bud, 
And she laughed in the pride of her youthful 
blood, 
As she thought of the Gardener standing by— 
“He is old—so old! And he soon must die!” 


The full Rose waxed in the warm June air, 

And she spread and spread till her heart lay 
bare; 

And she laughed once more as she heard his 
tread— 


“He is older now! He will soon be dead!”’ 


But the breeze of the morning blew,and found 

That the leaves of the blown Rose strewed 
the ground; 

And he came at noon, that Gardener old, 

And he raked them softly under the mould. 


And I wove the thing to a random rhyme, 
For the Rose is Beauty, the Gardener, Time. 





— -_—-——_— 
THE SHEPHERDESS. 
BY ALICE MEYNELL. 
She walks —the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them 
white; 
She guards them from the steep. 
She feeds them on the fragrant height 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap, 

She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


—- —- — 


THE CHANGING DAYS. 


BY F. L. 8. 


There’s a chilly sort of feeling in the blowing 
o’ the breeze, 
And sunny streaks of silver in the tresses o’ 
the trees. 
And away, away, 
For an autumn holiday, 
For the heart is young and bappy, if the locks 
above are gray! 


No tears for summer's dying—theroses bloom 
to die; 
They had their crimson day beneath a song- 
enchanted sky; 
Time’s wings will never stray 
For lips that sigh and pray ; 
But the heart is young and happy, if the locks 
above are gray! 


And thankful for the springtime—for summer 
sweet, and fall, 
And thankful for the wintry days—sweet 
thankfulness for all— 
We sing: ‘‘Away! away! 
For the year’s glad holiday, 
For the heart is young and happy, if the locks 
above are gray!"’ 
— Atlanta Constitution. 





The Price of the Barkers’ 
Rabbits. 


BY CARROLL W. BANKIN,. 


The Barkers lived in a little house sur- 
rounded by a big garden, about midway 
between the high school building and the 
church; and the little Barkers always 
took a decided interest in whatever hap- 
pened to be going on in either establish- 
ment. If a concert was given in the 
schoolhouse, the little Barkers gave one 
as nearly like it as possible in their barn. 
If there was a wedding at the church, the 
little Barkers promptly duplicated it 
upon the side porch of their house. Lit- 
tle Katherine’s baby doll had done duty 
at so many christenings that even its own 
mother couldn’t remember the names it 
had accumulated. 

Nothing ever ‘‘stumped”’ the little Bar- 
kers. No imitation was ever too difficult 
for them to attempt. Their Salvation 
Army was, in their own opinion at least, 
a trifle better than the real one that night- 
ly paraded the streets; and as for their 
circus—but mere words could not ade- 
quately describe that circus. It is enough 
to say that no one who saw it ever for- 
got it. 

The older children outgrew these pas- 
times in the course of a few years. Alice 
developed into a most proper young wo- 
man, and no one would have suspected 
that dandified Harold’s principal ambition 
had once been to shine as a chimney- 
sweep. Katherine abandoned the doll of 
many names, and grew into a studious 
and rather solemn young person of fifteen, 
and it fell to Tom and Grace to keep the 
neighborhood in a cheerful frame of mind. 
They did their duty nobly, however, and 
managed to have proper and easily- 
shocked Alice upon pins and needles 

most of the time. 

Mrs. Highcrest, the wife of the banker, 
who lived opposite the Barkers in a big, 





beautiful house, furnished them with 
many valuable ideas; and her most gor- 
geous entertainments were faithfully cop- 
ied, down to the minutest details. Put as 
Grace and Tom grew older they, too, be- 
gan to grow dissatisfied with mere imita- 
tions, and to long for real weddings and 
funerals, and real receptions, with some- 
thing more substantial in the way of 
refreshments than imaginary ice-cream. 

When Mrs. Highcrest entertained a dis- 
tinguished novelist for a whole week, 
giving dinners and finally a huge recep- 
tion for him,—in spite of his protests, for 
he was a modest lion,—the little Barkers 
were green with envy. Mrs. Barker at- 
tended one of the dinners; Alice and 
Harold were invited to the reception, but 
the only invitation vouchsafed by Mrs. 
Highcrest to the little Barkers was an 
urgent one to remain upon their own side 
of the street while these festivities were 
in progress. 

Both Tom and Grace had reasons for 
wishing to meet the novelist. Grace, all 
unconscious that such a speech might be 
uncomplimentary, was longing to tell the 
writer that she thought the cover of his 
book was extremely pretty, but that she 
didn’t care a great deal for the story; 
while Tom, who intended to be a novelist 
himself, in order to have dinners given for 
him, wanted to find out how the thing 
was done. 

Consequently, when Mr. Barker discov- 
ered in the celebrity one of his own almost 
forgotten college mates, and invited the 
great man to prolong his stay for the pur- 
pose of paying him a visit and talking 
over old times, there was joy in the little 
Barkers’ hearts. Mrs. Barker, however, 
was not quite so jubilant. She kuew the 
resources of the little Barkers. Alice, for 
the same reason, did considerable quak- 
ing in her shoes; and Harold took it upon 
himself to read his young brother and sis- 
ter a series of lectures upon etiquette in 
general, with a few impromptu remarks 
upon the treatment of celebrities in par- 
ticular. 

For the first three days all went well; 
then Grace had an inspiration. An inspi- 
ration in Grace’s hands was about as safe 
as giant powder in a match factory, and 
upon the appearance of the first symptom 
of anything like an inspiration, Grace was 
usually banished to bed, before the mi- 
crobe should have time to develop into a 
full-fledged idea. Grace had learned to 
be cautious about revealing her thoughts, 
and her mother, being occupied with the 
problem of feeding the lion, failed to no- 
tice the preliminary signs. 

The distinguished guest arrived on 
Wednesday. At recess time on Friday 
afternoon Grace unfolded her plan toa 
group of excited girls, while Tom, on the 
other side of the school building, was the 
centre of a larger and still more excited 
group of boys. 

“It’s the chance of a life-time,’’ 
Grace. ‘You can’t afford to miss it. 
member the time. Admittance to 
parts of the grounds, two cents.’’ 

‘*Three o’clock sharp,’’ Tom was saying. 
“Oh, yes, he’ll be there, sure. The min- 
ister’s coming to play chess with him at 
half-past three. He’d rather play chess 
than eat. Oh, he’ll be there all right.” 

At quarter to three the following day, a 
quiet, middle-aged man in glasses seated 
himself beside a little table upon the 
pleasant, vine-shaded veranda of the Bar- 
ker house, quite oblivious to the fact that 
Grace, flat on her stomach in the grass, 
was printing along the veranda rail, in 
large letters with white chalk, the words, 
‘*The greatest show on earth. Only two 
cents,”’ 

A few moments later the patrons of the 
show began to arrive in little groups of 
two or three. Each child, after paying 
two cents to Tom, whose box-office was 
discreetly screened from his mother’s 
view by the large white rose-bush near 
the gate, paused on the lawn to gaze fora 
while at the unconscious celebrity, who 
was intent upon a chess problem. 

After a prolonged stare, with mingled 
feelings of awe, respect, and curiosity, 
and above all, a desire to get the full 
worth of his or her money, each child 
withdrew reluctantly toward the back 
yard. Here they were received by Grace, 
who formed them by twos, regardless of 
size, into a long line. 

‘‘Now wait here until I come back,”’ 
said she, when apparently the last child 
had arrived, ‘‘and mind you don’t make a 
sound. If you do,’’ continued Grace, who 
was born to command, ‘“‘the game is all 
up, and you lose your money. A little 
noise would spoil it all. I won't be long.”’ 

‘*A few of my little friends,’ said wily 
Grace, appearing upon the veranda a mo- 
ment later, ‘‘would be so glad if you 
would shake hands with them. They’ve 
heard such a lot about you.’’ This, thanks 
to Grace, was strictly true, for she had 
talked of nothing but the novelist for 
three whole days. 

‘*‘What? What’s that? Oh, shake hands 
with your little friends? Yes, of course,’’ 
said the novelist, reluctantly putting a 
printed chess problem into his pocket, 


said 
Re- 
all 





and bringing himself back with an effort 
to an every-day world. ‘‘Why, really, my 
dear, I am very much touched. This is 
the prettiest, and probably the sincerest, 
compliment I have ever received.” 

The young conspirator had the grace to 
blush at this, but she did not allow her- 
self to waver. She realized that it was 
too late for qualms of conscience. 

‘*Please stand right here, where they 
can reach you easily,’ said Grace, adroit- 
ly placing the gratified author just behind 
the glaring inscription on the veranda 
rail, and standing back herself for a mo- 
mentary but critical survey of the result- 
ing effect. ‘Justa little more this way. 
There, you look very well indeed! I'll be 
back in a minute with the children.” 

The novelist, somewhat surprised at the 
number of his admirers, shook hands cor- 
dially with each shy guest, never suspect- 
ing for a moment that mercenary Tom, 
with rabbits in his mind, had collected a 
penny in advance for each hand-shake. 

It was the belated minister who, arriv- 
ing upon the scene, discovered the sign 
upon the porch and pointed it out to the 
astonished novelist, who happened to 
have, fortunately, a keen sense of humor. 
The sound of their uproarious merriment 
brought Mrs. Barker and Alice to the 
porch, whereupon Tom and Grace prompt- 
ly and discreetly vanished. 

‘*Well,’’ said Grace, when a safe harbor 
was reached, ‘‘we’ll probably get whipped 
for this, even if we are too old; and Alice 
will go around in a state of mortification 
for the rest of her natural life; but he 
wouldn’t have laughed like that if he’d 
minded very much,” 

**Anyhow,”’ said Tom, philosophically, 
‘‘we took in money enough to buy four 
rabbits, and I’m going after them right 
now, before any one tells us not to,’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


—_-—-- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Although Cleveland has long been 
known as the convention city of the State, 
it has never entertained a more earnest, 
loyal body of women than gathered at the 
First Methodist Church on Oct. 7and 8 
at the 17th annual convention of the 
Ohio W. S. A. 

Delegates were present from all the 
counties where there are suffrage associa- 
tions. Erie, Hamilton, Lucas, Stark and 
Trumbull Counties were all well repre- 
sented, as was of course Cuyahoga by a 
lerge delegation fromCleveland and nearby 
towns. Then there were many represent- 
atives from fraternal societies. The Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, W.C.T.U., 
L. O. T. M., and Cleveland labor organ- 
izations, all sent delegates to express 
sympathy in the cause and hope of future 
success. 

All the meetings of the convention were 
very well attended, especially those in 
the evenings, which were arranged more 
particularly with the idea of bringing be- 
fore the public the doctrines of the move- 
ment and convincing any who might be 
doubtful. 

The auditorium was hung with numer- 
ous posters bearing the inscription, ‘‘The 
Ohio Women should Vote. Taxation 
without Representation is Tyranny,’’ 
while the suffrage flag had a conspicuous 
place. 

The president, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, presided, an able woman and tireless 
worker who has brought to the society 
the best of heart and mind, and has as 
her reward the knowledge of the in- 
creased interest among women, and their 
desire to be affiliated with those working 
for the equal suffrage cause in this State. 
She was ably assisted by the various 
State officers, all of whom were present; 
and their reports told of a wonderful 
amount of work accomplished during the 
year. 

The enrolment work had resulted in 
obtaining the names of several thousand 
men and women in Ohio who believe that 
women should vote, and it is not yet fin- 
ished. It will show that there is not a 
town or village in the State too small to 
have its believers in equal rights. 

The Association was fortunate in hav- 
ing four of the leading suffragists of the 
world to address the convention, Susan 
B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. 
Anna H,. Shaw and Rev. Olympia Brown. 
Miss Anthony made several brief ad- 
dresses, speaking at almost every meet- 
ing, at the urgent request of persons in 
the audience. She spoke with all her old- 
time vigor and enthusiasm, congratulating 
the women of Ohio on the magnificent 
work they had done during the year, and 
urging all onward to still greater victo- 
ries. Rev. Anna Shaw made a brilliant 
address on ‘*The Power of the Incentive,” 
and Mrs, Catt spoke with great power and 
effect. 

An interesting discussion on the indus- 
trial problems affecting women and chil- 
dren was introduced by an’ instructive 
paper written by Mrs. Clara Bewick Col- 








This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 
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will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 
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by, of Washington, D. C., chairman of 
the National Committee. Miss Georgia 
Hopley, of Columbus, led the discussion, 
giving the result of her research into the 
condition of the women and children in 
the factories of Ohio as a special agent of 
the State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
“Scholarship and Service’? was the sub- 
ject of a brilliant address by Prof. E. M. 
Perkins, of the Woman’s College, Cleve- 
land, and Miss Phebe Sutliff, ex-Presi- 
dent of Rockford College, Lllinois, talked 
interestingly on ‘‘The Education of Wom- 
en.’’ A question-box conducted by Rev. 
Anna Shaw proved of much interest. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Honorary President, Mrs, Frances M. 
Casement, Painesville; president, Mrs, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Sarah A. Bissell, Toledo; re- 
cording secretary, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, 
Sandusky; correspondiug secretary, Miss 
Edith E, Root, Kinsman; treasurer, Dr. 
Sarah M. Siewers, Cincinnati, and auditor, 
Mrs. Anna M. Hobson, Athens. Dele- 
gates to the National Convention to be 
held in New Orleans in March: Mrs. A 
F. Harris, Warren, Mrs. Sarah T, Druk- 
ker, Cincinnati; Mrs. Lucy Beech, Lon- 
don; Mrs. Towsey, Cincinnati; Mrs. Clara 
Scheuer, Sandusky; Mrs. Emma 8S. Olds, 
Elyria; Mrs. Anna M. Hobson, Athens; 
Mrs. Lucie Harmon, Toledo, and Miss 
Hopley, Columbus. 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mous'y adopted: 


That we deprecate the employment of 
child labor in factories, and we feel there 
should be a committee appointed to do 
what is possible toward suppression of 
this great public evil. 

Whereas, some of the officials of Chi- 
cago University advocate segregation of 
the sexes because of the great number of 
young women who present themselves as 
students, we believe and declare that it is 
a backward step and unworthy of a school 
which aspires to greatness; that women 
and men need each other’s assistance 
throughout the affairs of life, and co- 
education gives each sex a cordial respect 
for the other, and is the best possible 
foundation for a successful career. 

Whereas, the Constitution of Ohio de- 
clares that only electors shali be appoint- 
ed to be trustees of public homes and in- 
stitutions where women and children are 
maintained, we insist that women physi- 
cians shall be appointed to attend such 
inmates of such institutions. 

Whereas, a document recently circu- 
lated by our opponents claims that the 
cause has ceased to make progress, we 
call attention to the fact that in the Unit- 
ed States it has made more progress in 
the last ten years than in the half century 
before. In the preceding fifty years full 
suffrage was granted to women in only 
one State—Wyoming. In the last ten 
years it has been granted in three—Colo- 
rado, Utah and Idaho. 

Whereas, President Roosevelt has put 
himself on record as a believer not only 
in equal suffrage, but in an equal stand- 
ard of morals for men and women, and 
whereas, it is reported on good authority 
that compulsory medical examination of 
dissolute women is being continued in the 
Philippines, a measure not imposed upon 
male civilians of profigate life, 

Resolved, That we urge the President to 
look into the matter closely and ascertain 
whether his subordinates have carried out 
his orders as to the discontinuance of 





official supervision of vice; and, if unequal 
treatment is being meted out to men and 
women, to put an end to injustice, 

Resolved, That the coal strike ought to 
put an end forever to one favorite argu- 
ment against eqnal suffrage, viz., that 
women are clearly unfit to vote because 
they have not solved the domestic service 
problem. Men as well as women have 
trouble with their ‘thelp,” and trouble of 
a more violent and disastrous kind. 

Resolved, That we rejoice that national 
suffrage has just been granted to the 
765,407 women of Australia, by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote of both houses of 
the Federal Parliament. We believe the 
women of America are not inferior to the 
women of Australia in intelligence and 
patriotism, and we call upon American 
men to emulate the legislators of Aus- 
tralia in justice and chivalry. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the en- 
dorsement of equal suffrage by a unani- 
mous vote of the Western Labor Union 
and of the Western Miners’ Union, at 
their national conventions just held in 
Denver, 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the action 
of Massachusetts in making mothers 
equal guardians of their minor children 
with the fathers; of Maryland in admit- 
ting women to the bar; and in the recent 
passage by many other States of laws en- 
larging the personal and property rights 
of women. 


JESSIE PERIGO OLIPHANT. 
_—_— 2 om 


NEW JERSEY. 





The first meeting of the Orange Politi- 
cal Study Club was held at the home of 
Mrs. Sexton, 172 Cleveland Street, on 
Oct. 7. 

A leading place in the program was 
taken by Mr. A. W. Abbott, of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Protection Society, in an 
impressive statement of the child labor 
problem iu New Jersey. He was followed 
by Mrs. Cushing, president of the Con- 
sumers’ League, who spoke with much 
earnestness on the same topic, and also of 
the work of the League. 

Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn, of Short Hills, 
reported the work of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in promoting the 
movement for the abolition of child labor 
throughout the country. 

The last meeting of the State Federa- 
tion, held in Montclair, was reported by 
Miss Le York. An address was given by 
the president, Mrs. Blackwell, in which 
she described some of the observations 
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(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 
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and experiences of a summer trip to Eng- 
jand and France. She referred especially 
to the introduction of the Vacation School 
jn London, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and 
its marked success. The idea originated 
jn Boston, and, after being largely fol. 
lowed in our own country, is now happily 
transplanted to foreign soil. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Club: 

Resolved, That the Orange Political 
Study Club heartily approves of the ac- 
tion of the Citizens’ Union of East Orange 
in nominating two women for members of 
the School Board, thus recognizing the 
desirability of having that Board com- 
posed in part of women. B. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. Oct, 1902. 

rhe first meeting for the season of the 
State Board of Directors of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. was held at 3 Park St., 
Boston, Oct. 3, 1902, the chairman, Mrs. 
Park, presiding. 

Mrs. Page, for the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, submitted a re- 
port which has been sent out under a sepa- 
rate cover, 

It was voted that a committee consisting 
of the chairman of the Board, and four 
others to be appointed by her, should 
consider and report what amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws would be 
needed if these suggestions were to be 
adopted, and should also consider whether 
it was desirable to adopt them; and that 
this committee should report to a special 
meeting of the State Board of Directors, 
to be held at 3 Park St., on Friday, Oct. 
17, at 2.30 P. M. 

Mrs Park appointed as the committee 
Mrs. Page, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Boland,and Miss 
Blackwell. The Monthly Letter has been 
held back, by request, until this commit- 
tee could formulate the amendments that 
will be needed if the proposed plan is 
adopted, in order that notice of these 
amendments might be sent out as part of 
the Monthly Letter. The committee sub- 
mits a majority report and a minority 
report, 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITU- 

TION MASS. W. 8. A. 

The Special Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion, appointed at the October meeting of 
the State Board of Directors, gives notice 
through its majority report of the follow- 
ing amendments to the constitution, 
which will come up to be voted upon at 
the next annual meeting. 

By-Law II, Section 1, now reads: 

“Any local suffrage society may become 
auxiliary to this Association by paying 
annually from its treasury into the State 
treasury five dollars for each twenty mem- 
bers of the local society, or proportion- 
ately: ten cents of which, for each mem- 
ber of the local, shall be paid by the State 
Association to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

It is proposed to amend the foregoing 
so as to read: 


‘Any county suffrage society, or any 
loca! suffrage society in a county where 
no county organization has been formed, 
may become auxiliary to this Association 
by paying annually from its treasury into 
the State treasury twenty-five cents for 
each paid-up member of the county or 
local society, ten cents of which shall be 
paid by the State Association to the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.”’ 


By-Law III, Section 1, now reads: 

“The officers of this Association shall 
be a president, vice-president, a corre- 
sponding secretary, a clerk, a treasurer, 
two auditors, a board of directors, and a 
chairman of the board of directors, These 
officers shall be chosen by ballot, and 
shall hold office until their successors are 
elected and qualified.”’ 

It is proposed to amend this so as to 
read: 

“The officers of this Association shall 
be an honorary president, honorary vice- 
presidents, a president, a vice-president, a 
clerk, a treasurer, two auditors, and the 
chairman of the State Board of Directors. 
These officers shall be chosen by ballot, 
and shall hold office until their successors 
are elected and qualified.” 

By-Law III, Section 2, now reads, 

“The president’ of each auxiliary local 
society shall be ex officio a, vice-president 
of the State Association.” 

It is proposed to amend this so as to 
read: 

“The president of each auxiliary county 
or local society shall be ex officio an hon- 
orary vice-president of the State Associa- 
tion.”’ 

By-Law III, Section 3, now reads: 

“The Board of Directors (all of them 
members of the Association) shall consist 
of its chairman, the president, secretary, 
clerkand treasurerof the State Association, 
one member from each auxiliary local so- 
ciety, to be nominated by the local society, 
and ten members at large, all to be elected 
by the State Association at its annual 
meeting.”’ 

It is proposed to amend this so as to 
read: 

‘The State Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of its chairman, the president, vice- 
president, clerk and treasurer of the State 
Association, one member from each aux- 
iliary county or local society, to be chosen 
by the county or local society, and ten 
members at large, to be elected by the 
State Association at its annua! meeting.” 


By-Law III, Section 4, now reads: 
‘‘When county auxiliaries are organized 
by the local auxiliaries of any county, the 





resident of each county society shall also 
ex officio a vice-president of the State 
Association, and a member of the State 
Board of Directors.”’ 
It is proposed to amend this section by 
striking it out. 


By-Law IV now reads: 


“The Board of Directors shall hold 
monthly meetings from October to June, 
inclusive. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the president or clerk. 
Seven members, when convened after due 
notice, shall constitute a quorum,” 

It is proposed to amend this so as to 
read: 

“The State Board of Directors shail 
hold two business meetings a year, one of 
which shall be the annual meeting held in 
October. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the president or clerk, and 
shall be called on written request of five 
Directors. Seven members, when con- 
vened after due notice, shall constitute a 
quorum,” 


By-Law V, Section 1, now reads: 

“The persons entitled to vote at the an- 
nual meeting shall be one delegate at large 
from each auxiliary local society, and one 
delegate in addition for every twenty-five 
members of the local society, together 
with the president, the vice-presidents, 
clerk, corre sponding secretary, treasurer, 
auditors, the members of the Board of 
Directors, and superintendents of depart- 
meuts of the State Association.” 

It is proposed to amend this so as to 
read: 

“The persons entitled to vote at the 
annual meeting shall be one delegate at 
large from each auxiliary county or local 
society, and one delegate in addition for 
each twenty-five members of the county or 
local society, together with the president, 
vice-president, clerk, treasurer, the other 
members of the State Board of Directors, 
and the auditors. 

“Section 2. The president, vice-presi- 
dent, clerk, treasurer, chairman of the 
State Board of Directors, and such chair- 
men of standing committees as may have 
been appointed by the State Board of Di- 
rectors, shall constitute a Business Com- 
mittee, which shall have charge of the 
business of the Association in the inter- 
vals between the meetings of the State 
Board of Directors.”’ 

MARY HuTcHESON PAGE, 
Chairman of Special Com. 

Maup Woop PARK. 

EsTHER F, BOLAND. 

M. R. Cour, 


Miss Blackwell dissents from so much 
of the foregoing report as recommends 
depriving the presidents of auxiliary local 
societies of a vote at the State annual 
meeting, and abolishing the office of cor- 
responding secretary. She recommends, 
as @ minority report, that the words, 
“corresponding secretary’? be retained 
wherever they have been stricken out, 
and that By Law V, Section 1, be amend- 
ed so as to read: 

“The persons entitled to vote at the 
annual meeting shall be one delegate at 
large from each auxiliary county or local 
society, and one delegate in addition for 
each twenty-five paid-up members of the 
county or local society, together with the 
president, vice-president, clerk, treasurer, 
the other members of the State Board of 
Directors, the auditors, and the president 
of each auxiliary county or local society.”’ 


By-Law V, Section 2, now reads: 

“In the election of officers, the dele- 
gates present from each local auxiliary 
shall be entitled to cast the full vote to 
which the organization, represented by 
them is entitled.’’ 

The minority report recommends that 
this shall be amended so as to read: 

“In the election of officers, the dele- 
gates present from each county or local 
auxiliary shall be entitled to cast the full 
vote to which the organization represent- 
ed by them is entitled, but the same 
membership shall not be counted twice 
over, in the local and county societies. 
Each local shall decide whether it prefers 
to be represented directly as a local, 
or through the representatives of the 
county.”’ 


By-Law VI now reads: 


“This constitution may be amended by. 
a vote of two thirds of the delegates pres- 
ent and voting at any annual meeting, 
notice of the proposed amendment having 
been sent to the president and secretary 
of each auxiliary society not less than 
three months in advance.”’ 

It is proposed to amend this By-Law so 
as to read: 

“This constitution may be amended by 
a vote of two thirds of the delegates pres- 
ent and voting at any annual meeting, 
notice of the proposed amendment having 
been sent to the president and secretary 
of each auxiliary society, and published in 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, not less than 
three months in advance.”’ 


LEAGUE REPORTS. 


The League reports will be omitted this 
month, as there is so much other matter 
of importance to be considered at this 
time. Most of the Leagues had not yet held 
their first meeting after the summer vaca- 
tion. Itshould be mentioned, however, 
that Somerville reported with tender 
gratitude a gift of $100 from its late hon- 
orary president, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe. 
Her estate is not yet settled, but her 
daughter has paid this particular bequest, 
and sent with the money a very kind 
letter. 

STATE DUES. 

The Leagues are reminded that the 
State dues should be sent in before Dec. 
1, and are urged to attend to the matter 
early. 

LISTS OF NAMES. 

T. e Leagues are also reminded that a 

list of the names and addresses of all their 
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The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 


quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 


Society Building, New York City, or will be 
For 25,cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 


Legal Status of Women, by Jessie 


Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by 


Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Cha 


National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right te Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospe 


President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
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J. Cassidy. 
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paid-up members should now be sent to 
Miss H. E. Turner at 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, for the card catalogue at headquar- 
ters. It is desired to keep this catalogue 
up to date. 

NEW LECTURE. 


Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, the president 
of the Lynn Equal Rights Club, has a new 
lecture entitled ‘‘Woman: her Social and 
Political Equality,’’ which she is ready to 
give before Suffrage Leagues and women’s 
clubs. For terms, address her at 105 
Franklin Street, Lynn. 


TWO NEW LEAFLETS, 


Mr. William M. Salter’s admirable arti- 
cle in the Atlantic, entitled *‘What is the 
Real Emancipation of Women?” has been 
printed for the Association in pamphlet 
form, and will be ready to send out in a 
few days —price, 5 cents a copy. A new 
leaflet, ‘“‘A Flock of Canards,’’ by Miss 
Blackwell, is now ready; price, 30 cents 
per hundred. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Park urges all the Leagues in cit- 
ies that hold their school election in De- 
cember to use their best efforts to increase 


the registration of women. This is to 
be one main work for the coming month. 


A.ict STONE BLACKWELL. 
3 Park St., Boston. 








ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


Washington—Philadelphia—New York, 





Delightful personally-conducted tour 
leaves Boston Oct. 23d, via Fall River 
Line. $27 covers all expenses for trip of 
a week, including five days’ board at hotel 
in Washington, visit to Philadelphia and 
New York, with stop-over privileges. 





Itinerary furnished on application to Jos. 
P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


eer — 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 

















82,500. 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. ul- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. ill 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
peggy Fm pom oy of $50. Address H. B. BLaoK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 


No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 





REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean aud modern. 


The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
——- Women: Week: day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
A. LUNDIN, 
Prop. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
‘Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Cotetene of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 








W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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WEDDING AT MISS ANTHONY'S. niece of Miss Anthony, the mother of | should decide in favor of a referendum, ee 
that all residents of the State of legal age, SPECIAL NOTICKSs, 


A pretty and unusual wedding took 
place on Oct. 9 at Miss Susan B. Anthony’s 
home in Rochester, N. Y. The bride was 
her pretty young secretary. The Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle says: 


The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of Philadelphia, vice- 
president at large of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. It was 
called a modern, up-to-date marriage, on 
the principle of equal rights and liberties 
in the marriage co-partoership. 

There were only about fifteen present, 
assembled in the front parlor, where a 
bank of palms and autumn foliage made a 
pretty background for the bridal party. 
Miss Miller presided at the piano. Rev. 
Anna Shaw and the ring-bearer, Miss 


bride, entered, followed by the bride and 
groom together. They took their places 
before the minister, who spoke to them 
impressively of the holy institution of 
matrimony, its obligations, and the won- 
derful attraction which draws two human 
souls together, so that they can only find 
their highest happiness by travelling 
through life in each other’s society. 

She enjoined upon each to respect the 
rights and liberties of the other, and then 
asked the groom if he was ready to accept 
the bride as his lawful wedded wife, say- 
ing: 

**You have met in the presence of these 
friends and of each other. It is something 
awful for two human souls so to meet and 
plight their troth, something so awful 
that only those who are moved by the 
holiest and deepest convictions should 
ever enter into the life of husband and 
wife. We believe these are the motives 
which bave prompted you, and so, thus 
believing that you want to walk life’s 
pathway together, each helping the other 
to become the noblest and truest possible, 
to be in sympathy with and in each oth- 
er’s development, and while each belongs 
t» the otLer, each equally trying to grow 
and become the highest possible, in this 
spirit I ask you, Gilbert, if you will take 
Anna to be your wedded wife?”’ 

Mr. Mason promptly replied ‘‘Yes.”” He 
then took the bride’s hand, and repeated 
the following pledge, as he placed the 
ring on her finger: ‘‘I, Gilbert, take thee, 
Anna, to be my wedded wife, to love, 
honor, and cherish, and with this ring I 
seal my vow.”’ 

She repeated the same pledge, word for 
word, substituting ‘‘husband”’ for ‘‘wife,”’ 
also placing a ring on his finger, and Miss 
Shaw joined their hands, and pronounced 
them husband and wife. A prayer fol- 
lowed, characteristic of the ceremony, 
concluding a very unusual and impressive 
marriage. The bride was not “given 
away,’’ as suffragists do not believe in 
this feature. 

Miss Shaw then presented ‘‘Anna and 
Gilbert Mason” to the assembled com- 
pany. The bride turned first to Miss 
Anthony, who stood at the right of the 
minister, and received her congratula- 
tions, which were most heartily offered 
by the venerable campaigner for women’s 
rights. Miss Anthony kissed the bride, 
and then—she actually kissed the groom, 
too. 

Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper presented the bride with a sewing- 
machine, thus setting the seal of their 
approval on housewifely occupations. 
There were many other pretty and useful 
presents. 

At the conclusion of supper, which was 
informal and marked by merriment, the 
silver loving cup presented to Miss An- 
thony by the women of Colorado at her 
80th birthday jubilee was passed around, 
Rev. Anna Shaw giving a very appropri- 
ate toast, and drinking the health of the 
bride and groom in clear cold water. 
When it came Miss Anthony’s turn to 
drink to the young people, she said: 

‘I cannot do better than to repeat the 
sentiments once so beautifully expressed 
by Lucretia Mott, ‘May your independ- 
ence be equal, your dependence mutual, 
your obligations reciprocal.’ ’’ 

The groom made a very happy speech, 
in which he spoke of himself as ‘‘an ac- 
cessory,’’ introducing the phrase by tell- 
ing a story most apt, which was received 
with shouts of laughter and approval, 
and thus this delightful and unusual 
bridal feast came to a close. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mason left on an evening 
train for Washington. They will make 
their home on Wellington Avenue, where 
the groom has purchased a handsome new 
home for the bride. He is a promising 
young man, chief clerk for Clum & Co., 
brass founders, which company presented 
to the bride a check for $50. Mrs. Mason 

has been Miss Anthony’s private secretary 
for the past five years. She is an unus- 
ually bright, pretty girl, and made a beau- 
tiful bride. Her parents reside in Sarnia, 
Can., and her father is a minister. 

This is the first wedding that has taken 
place in the Anthony home in thirty-three 
years, the former bride being a favorite 





Miss Guelma Baker. 

By some mistake at the telegraph office, 
the bridegroom’s name was dropped out 
of the wedding announcement. The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat took this as an 
illustration of Miss Anthony's supposed 
wish for the suppression and oppression 
of man, and made some altogether absurd 
comments. The notice as sent out from 
the Anthony home was in the usual form, 
giviog the names of both bride and 
groom. 

Years ago a conservative gentleman 
said there were only three times in a 
woman's life when it was proper for her 
name to appear in the newspapers, viz., 
in the announcement of her birth, her 
marriage, and her death. But none of 
the “equal rights women’’ have any cor- 


Charlotte Dann, younger sister of the) responding wixh to conceal or suppress 


the names of men. sah DB 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 

Plans are progressing actively and en- 
thusiastically in the Buffalo Equal Suf- 
frage Club for the entertainment of the 
annual convention of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
be held at the Church of the Messiah the 
last four days of this month. 

The Local Council of Women of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., some time ago appointed a 
committee to investigate the question of 
school suffrage for women in cities of the 
second class in that State. The commit- 
tee has secured opinions on the question 
from three prominent lawyers. Each said 
that it would be necessary to amend the 
State Constitution in orderto give the 
women of the city school suffrage, At the 
next meeting of the Local Council the 
committee will present a petition for a 
constitutiona! amendment. 

The Political Equality Clubs of New 
York are active. The annual meeting of 
the Wyoming County Club was held Oct. 
8, at Perry, and that of the Monroe Coun- 
ty Club at Pittsford, Oct. 6. Mrs. M.J. H. 
Stebbins of Churchville was elected pres- 
ident of the latter, and Mrs. D. M. An- 
thony of Rochester, secretary. Rev. Anna 
H, Shaw addressed both meetings. 

The celebration of the centennial of the 
settlement of the village of Wyoming, N. 
Y., on Oct. 4, was in part of the nature of 
a suffrage meeting. In the afternoon the 
new hall, the gift of that good suffragist, 
Mrs, Lydia Coonley Ward, was dedicated. 
Among those who took part in the exer- 
cises were Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. The hall isa beauti- 
ful building, containing a large assembly 
room, a room to be used for meetings cf 
the different clubs of the village, and a 
kitchen for use at banquets and recep- 
tions. 

An interesting school suffrage campaign 
is going on in Westchester County, N. Y. 
The Republicans of the Second School 
Commissioner’s District have nominated 
Miss Bertha Barber, of Hastings, for 
School Commissioner. She has held that 
office for three years, having been elected 
by a majority of three hundred votes over 
her Democratic adversary. In the Third 
District the Democrats, for the first time 
in the history of the place, have nomi- 
nated a woman for Commissioner. She is 
Miss Alice M. Abbott, a school teacher, 
who has charge of the Oak Hill School, 
near Peekskill. She has begun a vigor- 
ous campaign. 





The Byron W. S. A. at its 15th annual 
meeting elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. N. H. Green; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Nellie Brockway and Mrs. C. 
S. Colson; secretary, Mrs. Phebe Bennett; 
librarian, Mrs. Ada J. Cartter; auditors, 
Mrs. Martha Dillingham and Mrs, J. 
Knickabocker; all of South Byron. We 
meet once each month. Hope to double 
our membership. Each one is working 
to se-rre anew member. B. 





ee 


VERMONT. 

A bill to give women the right to vote 
and hold office in town, city, village and 
fire district meetings, has been introduced 
into the Vermont Senate by Senator 
Spencer of Windham, president of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association. A 
duplicate bill (House bill No. 8) was in- 
troduced in the lower house by Mr. 
Meacham of Barnet. 

The Vermont Universalist State Con- 
vention at Bellows Falls adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending the petitioning of the 
Legislature ‘‘for equal suffrage for wom- 
en.’’ Another resolution adopted upholds 
the present Vermont liquor law and asks 
that ‘‘women over twenty-one be permit- 
ted to share in the vote of referendum, if 
submitted to the people.”’ 

The State convention of the Vermont 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
decided that the present law ought to 
be retained, and, if the General Assembly 





irrespective of sex, should be permitted to 
vote upon the question. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS OPPOSE CO-EDUCATION 


Coéducation is pot approved by the 
“Illinois Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women.’’ 
A recent pamphlet published by this 
Assciation exults over the report that two 
or three Universities are proposing to 
modify or abolish coéeducation. The 
pamphlet says: 

“It is found that the admission of female 
students tends to feminize the University. 

. . » The line of sex becomes more and 
more a distinct line of cleavage through 
social and educational conditions, and the 
logical inference is that the same embar- 
rassing tendency would manifest itself in 
political life.’’ 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, says in a recent 
article in Collier’s Weekly: 

The fifteen millions of children in the 
elementary schools are (substantially) all 
being coéducated, Io 1898, of the public 
secondary schools, 34 were for boys only, 29 
for girls only,and 5,252 were coéducational, 
Of the private secondary schools, 1,125 
were coéducational, 327 were for boys 
only, and 538 were for girls only. In 1898, 
of the colleges, 70 per cent.—or, omitting 
the Roman Catholic institutions, 80 per 
cent.—were coéducational. 

Seventy-five years ago, there was not a 
coéducational college in the United States. 
Now, three-fourths of them are coéduca- 
tional. Is the “line of sex’’ becoming 
‘tmore and more a distinct line of cleav- 
age through educational conditions’’? 

The pamphlet of the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation says: 

“The more the proportion of female 
students increases, the greater is the ten- 
dency of young men to flock to those 
Universities where the male standard is 
highest.”’ 

President Nicholas Murray Butler says: 

‘From 1890 to 1898, the number of men 
in coéducational colleges increased 70 per 
cent., while in the separate colleges for 
men the number increased only 37 per 
cent.”’ 

Before trying to deduce an argument 
against equal suffrage from the alleged 
failure of coéducation, the ‘‘Antis’’ would 
do well to make sure of their facts. 

Mrs, Rossiter Johnson, in a pamphlet 
issued by the ‘‘New York Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women,”’ says in a long and 
denunciatory article accusing the suffrag- 
ists of being ‘‘allied’’ with everything ob- 
jectionable: ‘‘The suffrage movement is 
to-day allied with coéducation as agalnst 
woman’s higher education in colleges of 
her own.” The anti-suffrage movement 
is allied with medixval methods of educa- 
tion as against the system now in use in 
three-fourths of the colleges and nearly 
all the public schools of the United States. 

Af. B. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The attraction next 
week will be ‘‘Catherine,’’ by Henri Lave- 
dan, originally produced at the Comedie 
Francaise, Paris, a few seasons ago, and 
seen here at the Boston Museum early in 
1899. The directors of the Theatre 
Francaise pronounced it one of the most 
successful plays brought out there in re- 
cent years, and its original American pro- 
duction at the Garrick Theatre, New York, 
and subsequent presentations in the large 
cities of this country, confirmed this esti- 
mate of its dramatic value. Boxes of 
chocolate bonbons will be distributed at 
the Monday matinee. 


PARK THEATRE.—The attraction for 
the week beginning next Monday, Oct. 
20, will be ‘‘My Kentucky Home,”’ by J. 
K. Tillotson. Its plot deals with inci- 
dents of love and war, and its characters 
are some on one side and some on the 
other. The war, however, merely serves 
as a background for the development of a 
light and breezy story, full of love, pathos, 
passion, humor and emotion. There will 
be ample opportunity for picturesque 
scenery and costuming. The cast will 
bring out the full strength of the compa- 
ny. Daily matinees, when the best orches- 
tra seats cost 30 cents. Next Tuesday 
afternoon, after the play, the weekly re- 
ception and tea will be held, all the ladies 
and children in the audience being in- 
vited to meet Una Abell Brinker, the 
leading lady of Mr. Payton’s stock com- 
pany. Week after next “Jim the Pen- 
man’’ will be given. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—‘'The Heart 
of Maryland” is not only a war play, but 
it is an idyl of the loyalty and self-sacri- 
ficing heroism of a woman’s love. Amid 
its lurid glimpses of turmoil and passions 
of the battlefield, there appears with its 
softening charm the ever dominant spirit 
of love. From the opening scene to the 
startling realistic climax of the heroine’s 
daring and death-defying struggle in the 
lofty belfry of the old colonial church, to 
save her lover from captureand execution 
as a spy, the audience is held in absorbed 
interest. 


CARD 


FROM 


A. SHUMAN 
& CO. 


LADIES are cordially in- 
| vited to visit the Shu- 
‘man Corner during their 
weekly shopping tour,where 
| they will find very beautiful 
and enticing Suits and Coats 
ready for inspection, togeth- 
er with dainty Waists in all 
materials, Negligee Under- 
wear, Gloves, Corsets and 
Shoes. 

It should be remembered 
that our Oak Room, Ivory 
Room and Ladies’ Garment 
Annex, devoted to the dis- 
play of ladies’ apparel, are 
flooded with bright daylight. 
There are no dark nooks or 
corners to interfere with cor- 
rect conclusions as to colors 
and workmanship. This is 
an important point in deter 
mining satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

NOTE—AIl garments manufac. 

tured by us bear our full name 


and designation on the eti- 
quette as follows: 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


BOSTON 


RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal, 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 














FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX-FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





VOICE CULTURE for singing, publi 
ing. stammering, all defects f epesch and wok 
throat. Special work for children Miss Lucy 
Hat GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4 310 Mariborough st, 
Nice order. Apply to BUSTON, 
. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 








ROUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, war- 
ranted honest and faithful wants a place to do 
housework. Is willing to take very moderate 
wages if he may receive Englixh lessons. tHe «|- 
weaey speaks English somewhat. Address thig 
office. 





A YOUNG ARMENIAN, who can spe-k Eng- 
lish, wants to do enough work in a house 
mornings and evenings to pay tor his beard and 
lodgings, and go to school during the day. Ad. 
dress B. HOvsEPIAN, Corner Uak pt. and Melendy 
Ave., East Watertown, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.-— Apyly to 
Mrs. Rosson 31 Hollis Street, Boston. z 





FORNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Ad 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston, 





WORK WANTED by a young Armenian 
honest and industrious, able to speak English’ 
willing to do anything. Address ni S., Care Mr. 
K. Tourian, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOU-EWORK.—A young Armenian, able to 
speak English, who did housework (not cooking) 
fora year for a lady in Winchester, Mass., and 
gare her good satisfaction, wants work either 
ndoors or out. Address MARIN TERZIAN, care 
Mr. K. Eurinjian, 1558 Washington St., Boston. 





TO CARE FOR FURNACE. A student 
well recommended as to character, wants to care 
for two or three furnaces in Boston this winter 
in order to earn his support while pursuing his 
education. Address H. Ke SELIAN, 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means seeking permanent home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. a 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A ae opportunity for a 
responsible builder, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarrioT T. Topp, Cor. Seo’y. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 


to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to’ 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H Suaw, Auice Stone Biackwe Lt, and 

Lucy E. AntHOoNY. For sale at Woman’s 

JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


Tf you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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